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Statement on Election Policy’ 


By The Communist Party 


IXTY MILLION AMERICANS will go to 
e polls this November not only 
to elect a President, Vice-President 
and a new Congress. They will vote 
to help shape the destinies of our 
nation. 

The great mass of Americans are 
suspicious of the heavily-financed 
dection stunts promoted by Big 


ress, radio and TV. They are 
deeply concerned with the crucial 
issues of peace, seourity and de- 


“¥ through its controlled 
P 























mocracy. 

The Suez crisis, H-bomb tests 
and the draft weigh heavily on the 
minds of Americans, particularly 
the mothers and youth of our land. 
The crushing burden of armaments 
restricts social welfare expenditures 
d hits every low-income taxpayer. 
Economic security is an issue for 
very wage worker and pensioner; 
lrm prices for every farmer; pres- 
mre of the trusts for every small 
business man; and the cost of living 
hr every working family. 

For every democratic - minded 
American, civil rights is the fore- 


* Adopted at National Election Conference of 
te CP, held Sept. 29-30, 150. 





most domestic issue of the day. Shall 
Negro and white children be pro- 
tected in the right to learn together? 
Shall the Negro people of the South 
enjoy the right to vote? Shall the 
Negro people walk in dignity and 
equality in jobs, housing and all 
other aspects of American life? Will 
not the winning of civil rights for 
the Negro people advance the eco- 
nomic and political rights of the 
great masses of America? 

These questions remain at the 
core of American politics in 1956, 
as does the deep fear that McCarthy- 
ism may be revitalized with the re- 
election of the widely-distrusted 
Richard Nixon. 

It is on these issues that Ameri- 
cans can affect this election. 

Concerned as they are with im- 
mediate questions, the American 
people are no less thoughtful about 
the future. The vistas of a long-term 
peace, automation and _ atomic 
energy have set off widespread dis- 
cussion about a new era and a New 
America. Eisenhower, Nixon, Stev- 
enson and Kefauver are speaking 
much of the future. Deeply aware 
of the tremendous productive power 
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of our industry and the creative 
genius of our workers, farmers, sci- 
entists and engineers, the people are 
demanding concrete plans for a bet- 
ter tomorrow. They must not permit 
the many proposals now being of- 
fered by the major candidates to 
remain simply “campaign oratory.” 

In 1952 Big Business, concealing 
its own responsibility, successfully 
exploited the popular revulsion 
against the cold-war policies of the 
Truman Administration and the 
Korean war to put over its candi- 
date and name its Cadillac Cabinet. 

Since 1952, however, there has 
been a steady shift away from the 
Republicans. With organized labor 
taking the lead, the voters have in- 
creasingly ousted McCarthyites and 
other GOP representatives of Big 
Business and fought the extreme 
Dixiecrats. There is beginning to 
emerge in American life the tenta- 
tive outline of an effective political 
alliance of labor, the farmers, the 
Negro people and small business 
against the common enemy of the 
American people—the monopolies. 

After an uncertain start, labor and 
its allies are approaching the 1956 
elections with new strength and con- 
fidence. A newly-united labor move- 
ment has placed some of the major 
domestic issues to the fore. It is 
moving towards greater independ- 
ence and is becoming less and less 
a tail of either major party; on oc- 
casion leading voices are heard even 
projecting a future labor-farmer 
party. While giving electoral sup- 





port on the basis of issues mainly to 
Democratic candidates, it has begun 
to display a critical attitude towards 
the Dixiecrats and other reaction- 
aries in the Democratic Party. have i 
Labor and its allies generally view fives: ( 
the Eisenhower-Nixon ticket as the fandid 
rallying center for the big trusts. faceds | 
Labor clearly fears that the election Jpractic 
of the GOP ticket spells the suprem- Cadill2 
acy of the sinister figure of Rich- [Dixiec: 
ard Nixon. Far more than simply a {Congre 
slick political eperator, Nixon is{ We 
widely regarded as serving the most labor, { 
war-minded, anti-democratic, anti. Jagainst 
labor sections of Big Business. wealth 
Virtually the entire labor move-fihat i 
ment, as well as large sections of the Jsrengt 
farmers and small business men, are fhey ca 
swinging behind the Stevenson-Ke- {pace 
fauver ticket. Despite justifiably {We be 
deep reservations around the issue faking 
of civil rights, and insufficient sup pring p 
port from labor for Negro represen-[patties 
tation, wide sections of the Negro beyc 
people want to maintain a common] It is 
political front with the labor move-jaunists 
ment. They are maintaining this al france 
liance, while keeping up a steady#aor tc 
pressure for an advance beyond thefialism. 
grossly inadequate Democratic plat-fater lak 
form plank on civil rights. ee poli 
With Eisenhower’s hold on thependen 
electorate declining, new prospects agai 
open up for victory of labor-backedjfto do 
Congressional candidates. But vic-fédor v 
tory for labor’s choices is endan-fwd th 
gered by failure of the major DemoPlly sx 
cratic candidates and their leading#mmor 
labor supporters to give more ef flat is, 
fective voice to widespread senti-] While 
Mf our « 


ment | 
impler 
decisio 

Org: 





ment for ending the cold war and 
implementing the Supreme Court 
wards Fdecision on desegregation. 

action-| Organized labor and its allies 
I. have indicated clearly their object- 
y view fires: (1) to press vigorously on all 
as the Jandidates a program that meets the 
trusts, feeds of the people; (2) to take all 
lection fpractical measures to help defeat the 
uprem- {Cadillac Cabinet, and McCarthyite, 


nly to 
begun 





’ Rich [Dixiecrat and other reactionary 
mply a (Congressmen. 
xon is} We stand in this election with 


bor, farmers and the Negro people 
against the forces of entrenched 
S. wealth and reaction. We believe 
move-fihat if the people unite their 
sof thefsrength in a powerful coalition, 
en, are they can hand down a mandate for 
son-Ke-fpeace and progress in this election. 
stifiably fWe believe the people’s forces, by 
e issuefaking independent action, can 
nt sup pring pressure to bear on both major 
presen-fparties and compel the candidates to 
Negro beyond the convention platforms. 
ommon] It is well known that the Com- 
+ move-#lunists have a viewpoint far in ad- 
this algrance of most leaders of organized 
. steadyfabor today. We are a party of So- 
ond thefilism. We hold that sooner or 
ric plat-Mter labor and its allies must organ- 
ze politically with far greater inde- 
on thependence if they are to act effective- 
rospects#) against the giant monopolies 
--backed§fho dominate the life of the nation. 
Zut vic-F4dor will one day not only have to 
endan-fub the trusts but organize polit- 
r Demoflly so that the trusts become the 
leading#’m™mon property of the people— 
nore ef Mat is, organize for Socialism. 
d senti-] While the socialist reorganization 
t our economy is not the issue be- 


o 
¢ most 
, anti. 

















ELECTION POLICY 3 


fore the people of America in the 
1956 elections, the fight for peace, 
freedom and abundance today, and 
always, is the indispensable pre-con- 
dition for fundamental social change 
in our country. 

The chief issues which we feel 
must be advanced for the national 
welfare today are: 

On peace: End the cold war; 
adopt a settled policy of peaceful 
co-existence with socialist and all 
other nations, excluding war as a 
method of settling international 
differences; strengthen the universal 
character of the United Nations as 
a peace agency by seating People’s 
China and other nations secking 
UN admission; outlaw atomic war, 
reduce world armaments by agree- 
ments, promote world trade, end 
H-bomb tests and the draft. 

On civil rights and civil liberties: 
Prompt Federal enforcement of the 
Supreme Court desegregation deci- 
sion through every channel open to 
the Executive; firm action against 
those who advocate and practice 
force and violence against the Su- 
preme Court decision; a legislative 
program to guarantee full political 
and economic rights to the Negro 
people, North and South; end Sen- 
ate filibustering by changing Rule 
22; replace the seniority system of 
naming Congressional Chairmen 
with a democratic system based on 
merit; end the witch-hunt of the last 
ten years, with its Congressional 
inquisitions, loyalty-security _pro- 
grams, and the system of faceless 
informers; repeal the Taft-Hartley, 
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McCarran and Smith Acts; end 
Smith Act prosecutions and extend 
full amnesty to all political prisoners. 

On economic security: A rapid 
shift from a swollen arms program 
to a welfare economy, with in- 
creased minimum wages, widened 
social security and a giant school, 
housing, health and hospital pro- 
gram; legislation to gain farm in- 
come parity for the family-type 
farm and an enlarged program for 
surplus food distribution at home 
and abroad; stop the Federal give- 
aways of our power, agricultural 
and mineral resources; legislation to 
attain the shorter work week with 
no reduction in pay and guarantees 
against unemployment due to auto- 
mation; nationalization of the 
atomic energy industry. 

To elect an executive and a Con- 
gress more responsive to these needs 
should be the objective of the grow- 
ing unity of the working people 
and their allies. The fight for this 
program must go forward in the 
new Congress, whatever the politi- 
cal complexion of the Executive. 

In past years Communists have 
run their own candidates for presi- 
dent and vice-president, but un- 
democratic laws, whose repeal we 
demand, have virtually made Com- 
munist candidacies impossible in 
1956. On various occasions we have 
given our support to non-Commun- 
ist candidacies. Thus, in 1944 Com- 
munists supported President Roose- 
velt to help win the war; in 1948 
we supported Henry Wallace and 
in 1952 Vincent Hallinan to help 


the fight for peace. 

In 1956 the Communist Party is 
endorsing no presidential candidate. 
However, it cannot agree with the 
advice of certain figures in the pro 
gressive movement to “sit it out.” 
Despite the good intentions of some 
individuals who support certain 
minor party candidacies, the Com- 
munist Party does not regard these 
candidacies as vehicles for labor 
unity or for furthering peace and 
civil rights. These present candida- 
cies oppose the necessary steps to 
build a great anti-monopoly coali- 


tion led by labor. 
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While the Communist Party 
makes no endorsement of presiden- 
tial candidates, its members, whether 
in trade unions or other civic bodies, 
will associate themselves with the 
political efforts of their organize 
tions in the struggle against Bi 
Business and its candidates. 

Already the growing strength o 
the labor, Negro and farm move: 
ments has won significant commit 
ments from the major candidates, 
Irrespective of the outcome of the 
elections, the independent move} 
ment of the people will have w 
wage mighty legislative and _ polit 
ical struggles for the needs of the 
people and eventually effect a new 
political alignment in the nation. 

For, in the last analysis, onl 
struggle, only the unity of labor and 
its allies on issues—before, during 
and after election campaigns—calf * This 
guarantee that peace, security 204 Gamen 
democracy can be won. 
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by Claude Lightfoot 


As THE election campaign enters the 
final stages, the possibility of labor 
and its allies to defeat the Cadillac 
Cabinet is becoming more and more 
favorable. Indeed, the most out- 
sanding development in the 1956 
dections, especially for progressive- 
minded people, is the growth of 
labor and other popular influence on 
the campaign. The acceleration of 
this development will bring into ex- 
istence a political realignment of all 
liberal and democratic forces that, 
regardless of the form it takes, will 
be capable of moving our nation 
along the broad highway of peace, 
abundance and freedom. Our Party’s 
Draft Resolution has already pro- 
claimed the achievement of this goal 
as the central objective of this period, 
the achievement of which will open 
the road toward a Socialist America. 
Thus the chief feature of our par- 
ticipation in the 1956 elections is to 
help labor and allied forces to achieve 
their aims in this campaign. These 
will become, objectively, a step in 
the direction of a people’s coalition 
government. We do not nor will we 














mdorse any Party or candidate. 
However, we are not unmindful of 
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*This article is excerpted from a Report 
made at the National Election Conference of the 
Communist Party, on Sept. 29, 1956. 
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the fact that labor and its allies are 
struggling to oust the Cadillac Cabi- 
net of Eisenhower and Nixon. 

We associate ourselves with labor’s 
objective. At the April meeting of 
the National Committee we said 
that the defeat of the Cadillac Cabi- 
net could not be achieved unless 
some changes took place within the 
Democratic Party. To the extent 
that some changes have taken place, 
the opportunities to defeat the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon ticket have improved. 
To the extent they have not, does 
the outcome still hang in balance. 
When we met in April, labor and 
other forces, and political analysts of 
all persuasions, including many in 
the Democratic Party, were extremely 
doubtful about defeating Eisen- 
hower. Public opinion polls showed 
Eisenhower with a commanding 
lead. There was no great interest in 
the ranks of labor. Many polls 
showed Eisenhower, a Republican, 
for the first time in twenty years 
outpolling the Democrats among 
the workers. The Negro people were 
restive under the attacks of the Dix- 
iecrats and were looking with dis- 
favor upon Adlai Stevenson’s “mod- 
eration” talk. 

Today the situation has changed. 
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Almost all political analysts speak 
of a close race. Most are still in- 
clined to think that Eisenhower will 
win, but are no longer pameigic 
certain. 


CAUSES OF THE 
RECENT CHANGE 


What are some of the main fac 
tors which have caused this change? 

1. The nomination of Stevenson 
and Kefauver at the Democratic 
convention; this ticket was without 
doubt the strongest the Democrats 
could have named. 

2. The Democratic platform on 
domestic problems confronting la- 
bor-farmers-small business people 
was considerably stronger than the 
Republicans. 

3. Though an inadequate civil 
rights plank was adopted by the 
Democratic convention, the Steven- 
son acceptance speech contained a 
vigorous statement on the freedom 
issue. And Stevenson, since the con- 
vention, has made stronger state- 
ments on this issue, as witness in 
Arkansas a few days ago. 

4. The projection by Stevenson of 
the New America concept. 

5. The President’s health and the 
fear of Nixon on the ticket. 

6. The emergence of a number of 
regional issues in various parts of 
the country which the Democrats 
are utilizing. 

7. The anti-monopoly character 
of the campaign which Stevenson 


and Kefauver are beginning to wage. 


8. Some small beginnings of ; 
positive peace approach—such as on 
H-bomb tests and the ending of the 
draft. 

g Labor has begun to plunge 
energetically into the campaign. 

All these factors are having a cer- 
tain impact on the voters. In this 
connection it can be said that the 
Democratic Party campaign has un- 
dergone some changes from 1952, 
changes which are making it a much 
more potent force. 

Let us take for example the con- 
cept of a “new America”. This is a 
powerful slogan which coincides 
with the direction in which the 
whole world is beginning to move. 

These moods of the world’s peo tainme 
ple have not escaped the attention of } sociali: 
the American people. Our country }life. 
in the last 15 years has not suffered] The 
as much as other nations. But many} by the 
are aware that the vast American} the grc 
productive machinery, this colossus] Negro 
of economic might, may cave in and] there | 
bring with it the bread lines of the} Demo 
thirties. And they want some built-}can_ be 
in safeguards against the effects offthe ve 
an economic crisis. The so-called free course 
enterprise system, which for the past pursue: 
ten years has avoided a deep-going] period 
economic crisis, will face some s¢feerted 
vere tests in the near future. We arefDemoc 
entering into a period where thefliome ¢ 
possibility of war is diminishing and} on civi 
an era of peaceful coexistence befof labo 
tween capitalism and Socialism isfucceed 
foreseeable. The competition bef eo furt 
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gientific, cultural and democratic 
aspects of life. The system which 
proves in practice it can best lead 
the people to these goals will win 
their allegiance. 

It is clear now that this fact was 
not lost on Adlai Stevenson. His 
projection of a “New America” is 
designed to meet the problem of 
apitalist superiority in its competi- 
tion with the world of Socialism. 
The “New America” of Stevenson 
alls for 1) an end to poverty; 2) an 
enduring peace; 3) freedom. These 
ae goals which all progressive 
Americans can unqualifiedly sup- 
port, even though we Communists 
realize that the full and lasting at- 
tinment of them would require a 
wcialist reorganization of American 
life. 

The new perspectives opened up 
by the Stevenson campaign reflect 
the growth of influence of labor, the 
Negro people and liberal forces. If 
there has been some changes in the 
Democratic Party campaign, they 
an be attributed in large part to 
the very active and independent 
course that labor and its allies have 
pursued. During the pre-convention 
period labor and the Negro people 
exerted tremendous pressure on the 
Democratic Party. This pressure had 
ome effect. Even though the plank 
m civil rights is weak, the pressures 
if labor and the Negro people have 
wcceeded in forcing Stevenson to 
go further than the platform. 

The Dixiecrats were not decisively 
defeated at the convention, but they 
did suffer certain setbacks. The 


~ 
/ 


ticket of Stevenson and Kefauver 
and the conditions on which it was 
nominated constituted a defeat for 
the Dixiecrats. The strategy of the 
Johnson-Rayburn forces was to be- 
come the balance of power in the 
selection of the presidential nomi- 
nee. From this vantage point they 
had hopes to wrest concessions from 
Stevenson on the type of campaign 
that would be waged and the choice 
of the Vice-Presidential nominee. 

This objective was not achieved. 
Stevenson was nominated without 
having to make commitments. And 
Kefauver was nominated over their 
strong opposition. There are those 
who underestimated the importance 
of how Stevenson and Kefauver were 
nominated. But it is now proving 
decisive in how the campaign is be- 
ing conducted around the issues, 
especially of civil rights. The nomi- 
nation of Stevenson and Kefauver 
without commitments to southern 
reaction was due in large part to the 
vigorous role played by labor forces, 
especially those who followed the 
leadership of the UAW. 

The pressures of labor, the Negro 
people and liberals have not only af- 
fected the Democratic Party cam- 
paign; it is also affecting the Repub- 
lican Party. The Republicans and 
especially Vice-President Nixon 
have been forced to adopt a new 
look. This is all to the good. The 
Republicans are entering into com- 
petition with the Democrats on the 
kind of issues that several years ago 
woud have been unbelievable. 


Nixon has been forced, in the main, 
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to discard the McCarthyite type of 
campaign he waged in 1952 and 
1954. He is following Stevenson and 
Kefauver all over the country and is 
yelling “me too” to every proposal 
that would advance the welfare of 
the people. A campaign based on 
competition between both parties on 
vital issues will lay the basis for the 
people to wrest some concessions, 
no matter who wins. 

The Stevenson-Kefauver ticket in 
recent months has made some ad- 
vances toward a more positive ap- 
proach to peace. The proposals to 
ban H-bomb tests and a perspective 
to end the draft, which Stevenson 
has called for, must be followed with 
new initiatives. In respect to the is- 
sue of peace, the leaders of labor are 
still not drawing the lessons from 
the 1952 campaign. I think it can be 
said categorically that unless they 
associate themselves with the over- 
whelming sentiment of the Ameri- 
can workers and people to work for 
the ending of the cold war, all their 
domestic programs are endangered. 
The American people want to hear 
proposals that will end the cold war 
and not proposals on how to win the 
cold war. This is the direction labor 
should be pressing. 

Thus the issue of peace is impor- 
tant for the country as a whole; the 
Cadillac Cabinet cannot be defeated 
without a more positive approach to 
this question. 

In respect to the more industrial 
states, the farm question is also very 
important. The trend of a shift in 
the vote of farmers in Minnesota, 


Iowa, Nebraska, etc., is not yet re. 
flected among farmers in the more 
industrial states. This is especially 
true in the state of Illinois. Yet if 
these states are to be carried to de- 
feat the Cadillac Cabinet, the prob 
lems of the farmers must be tackled 
more vigorously by labor and pro 
democratic forces. A program to 
carry the large industrial states also 
requires many more incentives to 
arouse the enthusiasm of the rank 
and file of labor. 

In 1952 Eisenhower made serious 
inroads into the ranks of labor. Polls 
taken a few months ago showed that 
Eisenhower had gained additional 
support among the rank and file of 
labor. To my knowledge there has 
been no assessment of this problem 
since the campaign has gotten un 
der way. However, I think that 
Stevenson, in order to arouse the 
rank and file of labor to greater 
participation, must spell out more 
concretely how his program is going 
to better the living standards of the 
workers and provide for more job 
security. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS ISSUE 


Not since the days of the Aboli- 
tionist movement and the Civil War 
has the issue of Negro rights engaged 
the attention of the nation with such 
compelling force. The Supreme 
Court has outlawed segregation 
in the school system. But in the main 
it has been left for the Negro peo 
ple and their children to enforce 
the decision. The heroism of the 
Negro people in sending their 
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children into schools as mobs gather 
ad burn Negroes in effigy consti- 
tutes one of the most heroic chap- 
ters in American history. The prob- 
lems of enforcing the Supreme 
Court decisions together with the 
ight for peace will prove to be the 
tey to victory in the 1956 elections. 


At this crucial point of the elec- 
ral struggle, neither Party nor 
andidates are measuring up to the 
needs of the hour. What is needed 
now is not pious declarations, but 
ation by the Federal government. 
The President is contented to let 
nature take its course while the 
Vice-President urges patience. The 
Negro people are urged to be patient 
while mobs block the entrances to 
schools in many places in the South. 
The Negro people are urged to be 
patient when any day bodies of 
litle children like Emmett Till may 
be offered up as sacrificial offerings 
io the gods of southern reaction. 


Inaction of the Federal govern- 
ment in enforcing the rights of the 
Negro people has always been bi- 
partisan. A combination of forces 
within both Parties have always pre- 
vented Negroes from getting their 
tights. In this present crisis, where 
the Executive branch fails to act, 
the Democratic Party nominees, 
while having made certain ad- 
vances, likewise have not yet proven 
‘qual to the occasion. 

President Eisenhower has pro- 
daimed that the Republican Party 
is the Party of the future. But we 
Communists ask: what will that 


Party of the future do now to array 
the forces and power of the Federal 
government behind the efforts of the 
Negro people and their democratic- 
minded allies to achieve full citizen- 
ship rights? 

The Negro voter in 1956 finds 
himself in quite a dilemma. Neither 
Party is facing squarely up to the 
issues of desegregation. 

What will be his political course? 
There are those who are protesting 
the lack of sufficient action in the 
Democratic Party by joining in sup- 
port of the Eisenhower-Nixon 
ticket. They declare that a vote for 
Stevenson and Kefauver, no matter 
how well intentioned they may be, 
is objectively a vote to continue the 
Eastlands in power in Congress. 

Those who think in these terms 
represent some of the most influen- 
tial Negro leaders in the country. 
But despite this sentiment, there is 
no indication that the bulk of the 
Negro voters will leave the Demo- 
cratic Party in 1956. Though dis- 
satisfied with the position of the 
Democrats on civil rights, other 
considerations are preventing a mass 
breakaway. But those Democrats or 
labor forces who take solace from 
this fact and do nothing else are not 
facing up to political reality. Such a 
do-nothing course can only result in 
defeat at the polls. Labor’s objective 
to defeat the Cadillac Cabinet can- 
not be realized without Stevenson 
and Kefauver going further on this 
issue than they have gone so far. 

Stevenson has progressively im- 
proved his position on this question. 
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But the point from which he had to 
start was not a good one. His latest 
statement in Arkansas was the most 
advanced position taken in this cam- 
paign by any of the four candidates. 
This was a most welcome sign. But 
in view of the dangers that are in- 
volved in the situation and which 
are becoming more explosive with 
each passing day, the weak plank 
adopted at the Democratic Conven- 
tion, and his own former weak posi- 
tion, he should be called upon to 
spell out in greater detail what he 
will do to enforce the Supreme 
Court decisions if elected President. 
He should be called upon to elabo- 
rate how he proposes to achieve 
freedom for all, regardless of race, 
color or creed which he announced 
in his concept of the “New Amer- 
ica.” Such a bold pronouncement on 
his part would make a drastic change 
in the attitude of Negro voters who 
are either planning to vote Repub- 
lican or to stay at home. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 
ELECTIONS 


How do these new developments 
in the election picture effect the out- 
look for the Congressional elections? 

There is no doubt that the labor 
and people’s movement today sees 
brighter prospects for making gains 
against the GOP-Dixiecrat Big Bus- 
iness bloc in Congress. They see 
brighter prospects for electing a 
Congress more responsible to the 
people’s demands in the new age 
now beginning to emerge. 

Two years ago, Eisenhower’s coat- 
tails were already not long enough 


to carry some of the McCarthyite 
and other Republican reactionaries, 
In this year’s election, with the in 
famous Nixon waiting to take over 
from an ailing President, these coat- 
tails can prove to be still shorter. 


Whatever the exact outcome of 
the Presidential race, labor and the 
people can defeat some of the worst 
McCarthyites, like Dirksen, Welker, 
Butler, Rivercomb — as well as a 
number of other anti-labor diehards, 
They can elect an increased number 
of labor-endorsed candidates to the 
Senate and House. 


These possibilities would have 
been much greater were it not for 
the mixed results of the primaries. 
There were, of course, a number of 
positive features. In the first place, 
extreme reaction suffered important 
setbacks. The out-and-out Dixie 
crats were defeated in the Louisiana 
state elections and the Texas Demo 
cratic convention by an alliance be- 
tween conservatives and the labor, 
Negro and liberal forces. The Me 
Carthyites Davis (Wisconsin), Lee 
(Utah), Velde (Illinois) and Clardy 
(Michigan) were defeated or forced 
to withdraw. The McCarran Demo 
crat, Sourwine, failed miserably in 
his try for a Senate seat in Nevada. 
Particular attention should be called 
to the success of Manhattan's labor 
and liberal forces in compelling the 
Democratic Party machine to with 
hold endorsement from Representa- 
tive Donovan, in defeating him 
the Democratic primary, and thus 
paving the way for retiring him 
from Congress. 
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Further, on the plus side, is a 
modest increase in the number of 
xtive trade unionists nominated for 
Congress, as in Hartford, Chicago 
and Rochester. The unions were 
xtive in the California primary 
mong others, and helped deter- 
mine the Democratic Senatorial 
date in Pennsylvania and Illinois. 
The farmers, with an assist from 
bor, greatly influenced the Demo- 
cratic Senatorial choices in Iowa, the 
Dakotas and other states. 

Two vital features, however, stand 
out on the minus side. First, while 
the Dixiecrat reverses in Texas and 
Louisiana will speed the process of 
differentiation among Southern 
Democrats, the active Dixiecrat bloc 
in Congress remains intact. More 
than that, it will be strengthened by 
the addition of Talmadge to the 
Senate. As for other Democratic re- 
ationaries, they were not challenged 
except for Donovan in New York. 

Second, and let us underscore this, 
not a single additional Negro has 
heen nominated for Congress by the 
Democratic Party, the dominant 
party in the areas of large Negro 
population. And this at a time when 
the Negro freedom movement is 
aching a new critical stage and 
tivil rights has become the Number 
One domestic issue in our nation. 
The responsibility lies with the 
Democratic machines which arro- 
gantly refused the just demands of 
the Negro people. They did make 
ome concessions at the state legisla- 
tive level, as in Chicago, Cleveland 
and Buffalo. But they refused to 
budge on Congress. 
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The labor movement, despite its 
growing support for desegregation 
and other struggles of the Negro 
people, failed to put its own pressure 
on the Democratic party. In fact, in 
Detroit, the UAW endorsed a white 
incumbent against Mrs. Cora 
Brown in the Democratic primary. 
Had they not done this, Mrs. Brown 
would probably have won the pri- 
mary and become the first Negro 
woman to sit in Congress. 

The chief lesson here is that un- 
less labor steps in vigorously, the 
Democratic machines will continue 
to prevent a real breakthrough in 
Negro representation in Congress. 
Today, labor, in its own interests, 
needs to develop a new initiative in 
its political relations with the Negro 
people. Our prime concern should 
be to help labor see this. 

Meanwhile, as an aftermath of 
the refusal of the Democrats, the 
GOP has again named Negro can- 
didates in several predominantly 
Democratic Congressional districts. 
But in at least one district this is in 
no sense a token campaign this year. 
A united Negro people’s movement 
is supporting the active candidacy 
of Charles Loeb in the 21st District 
in Ohio. 

These primary results necessarily 
limit to same degree the possibilities 
in November, though new develop- 
ments in the campaigns open up 
new prospects. The main thing we 
have to see now is this: The unions 
and people’s organizations have it 
within their power during the next 
five weeks to guarantee some very 
important gains. 
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They have it in their power to 
make the labor-endorsed candidates 
declare themselves not only on eco- 
nomic and social issues, but especial- 
ly on the questions of peace and 
civil rights that are so much on the 
minds of the voters. 

They can also, by concentrating 
their efforts on defeating the most 
outstanding McCarthyites and other 
reactionaries, bring about a substan- 
tial change in the political temper 
of the next Congress. 


LABOR AND 
POLITICAL ACTION 


This is the first election campaign 
since the historic AFL-CIO merger. 
Its effects are beginning to register 
in the greater impact on the nation 
of labor’s independent political ac- 
tion. 

Labor’s active role at the Demo- 
cratic Party convention is a good 
example. Not only were there many 
more trade unionists in the state 
delegations, but the AFL-CIO was 
able to get many of its chief de- 
mands—Taft-Hartley repeal, mini- 
mum wage and the like—incorpor- 
ated in the platform. The AFL-CIO 
also made a strong plea for a forth- 
right stand on civil rights. Many of 
the unions, especially the UAW, 
took a leading part along with the 
Negro people’s organizations and 
other liberal forces in the unsuccess- 
ful fight for a plank implementing 
the Supreme Court decision on de- 
segregation. 

Following the conventions, the 
unions, with few exceptions, have 
endorsed the Stevenson-Kefauver 





ticket against Nixon and the Cadil- 
lac Cabinet. This they have done 
explicitly on the basis of issues, not 
parties. A considerable movement 
has developed in support of the 
AFL-CIO endorsement of Stevenson 
and Kefauver, highlighted by the 
unprecedented UAW Political Action 
Conference in Detroit two weeks 
ago. 

Meanwhile, labor’s united polit. 
ical arm, COPE, is giving major at- 
tention to the Congressional elec- 
tions. It is distributing state by state 
15 million copies of the voting rec 
ords of Congressmen and Senators 
up for re-election. It is concentrating 
on registration and get-out-the-vote 
campaigns, as well as the dollar 
drive. 

There is a more intensive mobili- 
zation of the rank and file than be 
fore. In addition to the UAW, 
which has set the pace, the Daily 
Worker gives a picture of the new 
steps taken here in New York by 
the ILGWU and the Amalgamated. 
In Chicago, the LLPE is activating 
some Congressional district commit- 
tees. More areas report the begin- 
nings of labor political organize 
tion. 

All progressive-minded workers 
will welcome and participate active 
ly in these programs, and especially 
in the registration and get-out+the 
vote drive. At the same time, they 
will be pondering some of the le 
sons to be drawn from labor's «- 
perience, thus far, particularly its 
role at the Democratic convention. 

First, labor had a great influenc 
en the economic planks. Bu 
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Meany’s declarations on foreign 
policy were contradictory and con- 
tained many cold war features 
echoed in the platform. This will 
seriously hinder labor’s fight against 
the Nixon ticket. 

Second, the convention under- 
sored the need for more independ- 
ent labor political organization. La- 
bor had its greatest influence in the 
Michigan delegation, and it is in 
that state that labor has its own 
strongest district, ward and precinct 
machinery. 

Finally, the civil rights fight at 
the convention was lost. But the 
struggle on this issue revealed the 
vast potential power of a coalition of 
labor, Negro and other liberal 
forces. The development of such a 
coalition on a general programmatic 
basis will be facilitated by stronger 
labor political machinery, by closer 
ties with labor’s allies, and by a 
growing consciousness of the need 
for an anti-monopoly political rea- 
lignment led by labor, whatever its 
eventual political form. Important 
progress can be made in this direc- 
tion during this campaign. 


OUR PARTY AND THE 
UNITY OF LEFT 


Our Party in this campaign has 
no candidates of its own. The polit- 
ical repressions under which we still 
suffer and the discriminatory elec- 
tion laws make this impossible. 

Nor do we endorse any candi- 
dates or parties. We hold and shall 
continue to maintain a. critical atti- 
tude towards all candidates and 
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parties. But we stand with labor, the 
Negro people, the farmers, the small 
businessmen and the professionals. 
We support their fight for economic 
and social progress, for peace, for 
democratic rights and an end to all 
forms of discrimination and oppres- 
sion against the Negro people and 
other minorities. 


We are not projecting a new elec- 
toral policy at this conference. Last 
December we undertook to formu- 
late our policy for ’56. We corrected 
certain formulations in the ’54 pro- 
gram which foresaw an election 
situation in which the nation would 
be confronted by drastic alternatives 
—an Eisenhower opening the way 
to McCarthyism versus a labor-sup- 
ported ticket ready to pick up where 
the New Deal left off. In rejecting 
this view we did not go to the 
other extreme and predict that the 
country would be faced by no alter- 
natives. Rather we developed a 
policy that put the main emphasis 
on movements and coalitions on is- 
sues which would be able, regardless 
of the outcome, to press forward 
after the elections; on associating 
ourselves with labor’s struggle 
against the Cadillac Cabinet; on 
helping weaken the GOP-Dixiecrat 
grip on Congress; on strengthening 
the independent political action of 
labor and its allies, looking towards 
an anti-monopoly political realign- 
ment led by labor. 

We stand by that policy today; 
we believe it has stood the test of 
time. 

We are not unmindful of the fact 
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that many Left and socialist-minded 
forces do not see eye to eye with us. 
We are at all times prepared to dis- 
cuss differences in a friendly man- 
ner, with no fixed idea that we have 
a monopoly on political wisdom. 

More, we are concerned to bring 
forward the many points of agree- 
ment that exist—on projecting the 
vital issues, on the need to defeat 
the outstanding McCarthyites and 
other reactionaries in Congress, on 
the need to strengthen the independ- 
ent political action of labor and its 
allies. And we are confident that in 
the post-election struggles, there will 
be possible a much greater move- 
ment towards unity and collabora- 
tion of Left and socialist forces in 
the common endeavor to strengthen 
the struggle for peace, security and 
democracy, to speed a new political 
alignment, to enhance socialist par- 
ticipation in the people’s move- 
ments. 


A policy of general abstention 
from the election campaign can only 
isolate and thus retard the growth of 
socialist thinking. We are happy 
that this view in its extreme form is 
receding. 

The differences among the Left 
that remain revolve primarily 
around the presidential elections. 
Those of the Left who were inclin- 
ing to support Eisenhower on the 
peace issue must find it difficult to- 
day to extend their support to his 
heir-apparent Nixon, and as a re- 
sult this “Left” trend to Eisenhower 
is declining. 





Furthermore, neither ticket to 
day in a time of atomic stalemate 
espouses a basic rupture with Gene. 
va. But both as yet fail to offer the 
necessary elements of a forward. 
looking peaee policy, both as yet 
fail to meet the necessary commit- 
ment to a real civil-rights program. 
Does this mean that a policy of ab 
stention from the presidential elec. 
tions is therefore the only course? 

As for the argument that the best 
policy is to vote for Socialism by 
supporting Trotskyist candidates, it 
is enough to read their denunciation 
of the policy of peaceful co-existence 
to see that neither peace nor Social- 
ism would be advanced by such a 
policy. 

Progressives who incline toward 
the Socialist Party candidates have to 
consider whether support for this 
ticket today will not further isolate 
them and their socialist ideas from 
the mainstream of labor’s political 
action. We believe it will. 

The labor and liberal forces seek- 
ing to oust the Cadillac Cabinet are 
still in a position to exert great in- 
fluence upon the peace and civil 
rights policies of the candidates they 
support. We join with others in 
urging them to seek commitments 
on these issues. No feature of the 
election campaign is more impor- 
tant than this. 

Regardless of the precise outcome 
on November 6th, it is already clear 
that there will be increased possi- 
bilities after the elections for the 
people to win gains from the next 
Administration and Congress. 
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By William Z. Foster 


Tue Drarr Resotution has many 
good features, especially in its pro- 
gram of practical work On this basis, 
at first, 1 gave it a conditional “yes” 
vote; but finally, I have decided to 
vote against it on the fundamental 
grounds that it weakens seriously 
the Party’s stand on Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. 

The National Committee Resolu- 
tion now before the Party for discus- 
son and amendment characterizes 
as “critical” the present Party situa- 
tion. This is true, both in the sense 
that the Party suffered serious losses 
in members and mass contacts dur- 
ing the Cold War under the heavy 
attack from the government, and 
also in that there is in the Party a 
considerable political disorientation. 
What has caused this situation? 

Throughout the intense persecu- 
tion which it experienced during the 
Cold War period the Communist 
Party, aside from minor internal 
frictions, displayed a high degree of 
political unity and fighting morale. 
The Party maintained this ideo- 
logical firmness under unprecedented 
government assault, and it withstood 
wlidly the arrest and jailing of its 
kaders, deportations, discrimination 


On the Party Situation 


in industry, in trade unions, and 
elsewhere, the pro-fascist hysteria of 
the McCarthyites, the formal out- 
lawing of the Party, the proscription 
of many progressive organizations, 
the government-organized expulsion 
of the progressive unions from the 
CIO, large membership loss, and the 
breaking of many of its mass con- 
tacts, and serious “Left” errors by 
its leadership. That the government, 
however, was unable to destroy the 
Party or even to prevent it from 
functioning publicly, was a real vic- 
tory for our Party and the working 
class. Because of its staunch stand 
during these severe trials, the Com- 
munist Party won the admiration of 
Communists and other fighters all 
over the world. 

The foundation of the Party’s 
strong fighting spirit and_politi- 
ical unity was its many years of 
training in the principles of Marx- 
ism-Leninism and in the fire of the 
class struggle. The Party was able 
to fight along as it did in the face 
of so many difficulties also because 
it realized that its main struggle— 
against the danger of atomic war— 
was a basic fight in the interest of 
the working class and the whole 
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American people. Although the 
Party felt its losses keenly, it was 
inspired to sustain them by the con- 
sciousness that it was doing its full 
share as a Leninist organization in 
the worldwide struggle to preserve 
world peace and to defeat the war 
program of American imperialism 
in its drive for world domination. 
This correct understanding was the 
key to the Party’s high morale and 
political unity, which was such a 
striking feature during these years 
of trial. 

The first serious element of politi- 
cal confusion in the Party began 
early in 1954, with the agitation of 
ex-Comrade Starobin and Comrade 
Clark, successively Foreign Edi- 
tors of the Daily Worker, to the 
effect that the Party’s fight against 
the war danger was both wrong and 
fruitless. This was a blow at the very 
foundations of the hard-pressed Par- 
ty’s morale. They abandoned, too, 
the Party position that American 
imperialism was striving for world 
domination. Significantly, they also 
resurrected some of Browder’s dis- 
credited revisionist conceptions. This 
disruptive agitation, which tended 
to shield American imperialism 
from attack and to disintegrate the 
mass struggle for peace, was not 
without negative effects in the Party, 
especially in view of the prominence 
of the writers concerned. 

A second blow against the Party’s 
political unity came in connection 
with the Party discussion of the 
Stalin cult of the individual. Natu- 
rally, our members were deeply 
shocked by these revelations. How- 
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ever, by and large, the extensive 
Party discussion was sound and 
healthy, and it brought forth many 
important lessons which our Party 
must be alert to absorb. More than 
a few comrades, however, developed 
negative attitudes, even verging into 
liquidationism. These wrong views 
included bitter attacks upon the 
Soviet Union, upon our Party, and 
upon its whole leadership. 


Although the situation created by 
the Stalin revelations presented cer. 
tain problems, no doubt the Party 
could have overcome them without 
great difficulty, absorbing the im 
mediate lessons from the Stalin ex. 
posure and studying the long-range 
implications of this important mat- 
ter. But a new and heavy blow 
against Party unity developed. This 
was during and following the meet- 
ing of the National Committee in 
April 1956. In the report of General 
Secretary Dennis to this meeting the 
National Committee, instead of con- 
centrating its attention basically up- 
on the urgent tasks necessary for 
re-strengthening the weakened Com. 
munist Party, drawing all needful 
lessons from the Stalin discussion 
and generally from the past, took on 
the additional task of making a de 
tailed estimate of the work of the 
Party throughout the entire period 
of the Cold War. Unfortunately, 
however, this analysis, conducted in 
the spirit of the extreme self-criti- 
cism characteristic of the Stalin dis 
cussion, produced dubious results. 
Among them were: a) a serious ut 
derestimation of the war danger and 
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generally of the adverse objective 
and subjective conditions faced by 
the Party during the period in ques- 
tion; b) a big underplay of the 
essentially correct role and of the 
various achievements of the Party, 
and c) a great overestimation of the 
Party’s errors and shortcomings. 

In his report Comrade Dennis 
laid but little emphasis upon the 
gravity of the war danger during 
the Cold War period, nor did he 
make a sustained analysis of this 
danger. He also did not state spe- 
cifically that the United States had 
been following a policy of war, di- 
rected at winning the mastery of the 
world. This under-statement of the 
war danger and of the aggressive 
role of American imperialism put 
into question the whole previous 
political line of the Party, which, in 
tune with that of the world demo- 
cratic and Socialist forces, had been 
to fight against the atomic war 
threat upon the basis that it was a 
real danger, and that American 
policy was warlike and aimed at 
world domination. Comrade Den- 
nis, it is true, stated that the anti- 
war policy, as originally worked out 
by the Party, was in the main cor- 
rect; but he made such an elaborate 
secondary criticism of this all-im- 
portant policy that the implication 
was created that the policy was 
Left-sectarian. This also virtually 
condemned the rest of the Party 
policy, of which it was the center, 
and of which Comrade Dennis was 
also highly critical. 

These exaggerations of Party er- 


rors and shortcomings were seized 
upon by the strong Right tendencies 
in the Party, which proceeded to in- 
flate them still further, for their own 
liquidationist purposes. They added 
a whole new batch of “errors” to 
the already over-long list, most of 
these additional ones being of their 
own manufacture. They also reduced 
Party achievements, as well as the 
objective difficulties faced by the 
Party, almost to the vanishing point. 
In their opinion, likewise, the war 
danger had amounted to little and, 
of course, the Party’s policy towards 
it was Left-sectarian and wrong. In 
reality, the Party had more than 
enough errors, sectarianism, and bu- 
reaucracy to admit; but such hyper- 
criticism as this was laying it on 
too thick. It was reckless and sui- 
cidal for the Party. 

The general result of this Right 
exaggeration, which flooded the 
Party press, was to cultivate a wide- 
spread impression that the whole 
political line of the Party during the 
decade of the Cold War had been 
Left-sectarian. The Party was be 
littled by the one-sided stress upon 
its “errors” and its entire leadership 
was discredited. The Party’s mem- 
bership losses and other setbacks 
were ascribed almost completely to its 
own mistakes, and the crippling ef- 
fects of the government attack were 
practically lost sight of. This gross 
over-estimation of Party shortcom- 
ings and under-estimation of Party 
achievements by the Right, with its 
consequent discrediting of the Party 
and its leadership served the pur- 
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pose of preparations for shoving the 
Party far to the Right. The whole 
business, highly liquidatory, raised 
havoc with the rank and file, spread- 
ing pessimism and defeatism far and 
wide. 

The Right also seized upon Com- 
rade Dennis’ proposal at the April 
meeting of the National Committee 
to the effect that the Party should 
look forward to the eventual forma- 
tion of a “new mass party of Social- 
ism” through a merger of the Com- 
munist Party and other Left groups 
in this country. Obviously, such an 
expectation could be only a long- 
range perspective, the other Left or- 
ganizations in the United States be- 
ing much smaller than the Com- 
munist Party and in no mood to 
consolidate with it. The Rights, by 
giving the whole project an air of 
immediate possibility, also used this 
slogan in a liquidationist manner. 
For there would be no point in re- 
building the Communist Party if 
it were soon to be replaced by a new 
and glittering mass party. The Com- 
rades on the Right had thus set up, 
on the one hand, a fetish—extreme 
charges of Left-sectarianism—which 
discredited the previous decade of 
Party policy and leadership, and on 
the other hand, a panaeea—the slo- 
gan of the projected new mass party 
of Socialism—which was to elimi- 
nate the Communist Party, and to 
show the way for the so-called 
“Marxist” party. 

These negative tendencies were 
given a strong impetus in the report 
of Comrade Schrank, made right 
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after the April meeting of the Na 
tional Committee to the New York 
State Committee, which represents 
over half of the Party’s national 
membership. Together with heaping 
up Party “mistakes”, most of 
which never happened, discount- 
ing Party successes, reducing the war 
danger to practically nothing, andj, 
playing upon the shibboleth of the’ . 
“mass party of Socialism”, Comrade he 
Schrank’s report also incorporated ff. -. 
that Browder element which has be Fo” 
come a feature of the Right tendency ["* 
in the Party. This it expressed by aie 
sweeping characterizations of past 
Party policy as Left-sectarian—which reer 
tended to justify the Browder 7 
thesis to the effect that when the ied th 
Party defeated his revisionism in uf. / 
1945, it by this act embarked neces fs 
sarily upon a course of Left-sec- a. 
tarianism. Schrank further declared Be 
that the Party was wrong in e& ue i 
pelling Browder and he demanded}... 
that the latter’s work be re-studied J 7, 
The report was overwhelmingly by the 
adopted. ates 
It is, of course, fundamentally bat the 
necessary for the development of}. ida 
the Party and its mass struggle that a 
it war relentlessly against Left-sec- ed 
tarianism, which has been the tradi- r the 
tional main weakness of our Party.) * 
But to bring this point home to the}. as 
Party—and few there are who would a 
oppose it—such a gross exaggef Party, 
tion of Party errors and playdown bation 
of Party achievements was not at all 


necessary, nor could it help. On the a 
contrary, it was all very demoraliz Th 
€ 


ing to the Party membership. This 
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was particularly the case with the 
reduction of the Party’s heroic and 
orect fight against the war danger 
the status of a costly Left-sec- 
rian blunder. And the opportunist 
misuse of the slogan “for a new 
mass party of Socialism” only made 
he situation worse. The general ef- 
et was to lower seriously the Par- 
ys prestige and to undermine its 
morale. Particularly was this the 
because the Party was already 
disturbed over the Stalin revela- 
ions. Consequently, open demands 
were made for the dissolution of the 
Communist Party, with numerous 
omrades declaring that, “We have 
asted ten years of our political 
ife”. The Daily Worker freely car- 
ried this defeatist and liquidationist 
wuff. A far cry, indeed, all this pes- 
imism and political confusion from 
the splendid political unity and 
fighting morale that had character- 
wed the Party during the hard per- 
ecution years of the Cold War. 

The bad situation was worsened 
ty the fact that the National Com- 
nittee, itself disunited, did not com- 
pat the Right-inspired campaign of 
liquidationism that was running rife 
hrough the Party. As for myself 


- Personally, I wrote several articles 


mn the situation, but in the hope that 
he present Resolution, then being 
epared, would bring about more 
political clarity and unity in the 
Farty, | agreed to hold up the pub- 
cation of my articles. 

SHALL WE BUILD A 
MARXIST-LENINIST PARTY? 


The most decisive question thrust 
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up by the current debate in the 
Party is whether or not we shall go 
ahead with the building of a Marx- 
ist-Leninist Party in the United 
States? The Party’s answer to this 
elementary question must be a cate- 
goric affirmative. However, the 
strong Right tendency in the Party 
takes an opposite view. It looks up- 
on Leninism as being Left-sectarian 
so far as the United States is con- 
cerned. It is trying to downgrade 
Lenin theoretically in general. It is 
striving to transform the Commun- 
ist Party into an amorphous “Marx- 
ist” party, or into some sort of an 
educational organization, without 
Leninism in its program. Some com- 
rades would pattern their projected 
new party after Browder’s erstwhile 
Communist Political Association, 
leaving the word “Communist” 
out of its title. And some would 
abandon altogether the idea of the 
Left having a party of its own. 
Here, again, the situation was made 
much worse by the failure of the 
National Committee (itself split on 
the question) to refute the wide- 
spread and long-continued attack be- 
ing made in the Party against 
Marxism-Leninism. 


The Draft Resolution now before 
the Party for discussion takes an in- 
correct position in this whole vital 
matter. The NC categorically re- 
jected a specific proposal for an 
endorsement of Marxism-Leninism 
as our theorical base in the Resolu- 
tion and instead made the qualifica- 
tion that we would endorse Marx- 
ism-Leninism only in the sense that 
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it is “interpreted” by the CPUSA. 
While, obviously, the Party must in- 


terpret Marxism-Leninism to the 
masses, it cannot take the position 
that its acceptance is limited to such 
an interpretation. This stand would 
imply the end of Marxism-Leninism 
as embodying the principles of 
Scientific Socialism. Of course, we 
must read not only Lenin, but all 
other Communist writers, with a 
close regard to the adaptability or 
non-adaptability of their specific 
formulations to the American situa- 
tion. This, however, does not con- 
tradict the elementary fact that we 
should also accept the basic prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism as the 
very foundation of our Socialist out- 
look, and that we must say so. The 
failure of the Resolution to do this 
caused me to vote against it. As the 
Resolution now stands our Party 
ceases to be specifically a Marxist- 
Leninist Party. 


Marxism-Leninism is the general 
body of proletarian philosophy, 
theory, and action of the world 
movement for Socialism. Towards 
it, the Communist parties: a) endorse 
it en bloc as a basic guide to their 
action, but not as a dogma, and b) 
they adopt it in their practical pol- 
icies in accordance with its appli- 
cability to their respective national 
situations. Our Resolution, however, 
departs basically from this correct 
Communist procedure. By rejecting 
(through NC action) a general en- 
dorsement of Marxism-Leninism 

and by accepting only those parts 






of it which it interprets favorably )is on 
it tends to destroy the internationafour | 
character of Marxism-Leninism an possil 
to reduce it to the status of a Rushthe | 
sian Socialist philosophy, subject tpalong 
a maze of national “interpretations? contr: 
before adoption. It also attempts tbforese 
drive a wedge between Marxisnpment 
and Leninism by assuming that thpinten: 
former has a universal application\ipowe 
whereas the latter has not. Amer 

The Resolution also involves.to { st! « 
deletion of the term “Marxgsiubloe. iia / 
inism” from the Party Preaml | Joe e1 
which I think is a mistake. If w pasmt it 
were just forming our Party thpcan v 
question of whether or not w, sis P: 
should put the words “Marxismpit to 
Leninism” into the Preamble woukfahead 
not be a too important tactical mat} The 
ter; but to take them out of thapbased 
document, while Leninism is undepupon 
such heavy fire both within an¢cleans 
without the Party, will be under+hango 
stood only-as a major ideological retplied | 
treat. Significantly, the Right ten}Party 
dency voted for the Preamble delefin the 
tion, as well as for the limitationParty 
upon our endorsement of Marxism}dogm: 
Leninism. Leninist democratic cen}up to 
tralism is also dropped by thi¢many 
Resolution. gles v 

The Communist Party of thé very c 
United States cannot be some vagu¢proved 
“Marxist” party, without a real theoymeer 
retical basis. It must be foundedter tha 
solidly upon the general principletof the 
of Marxism-Leninism, sk il full 
adapted to the American situatio 














class and its allies in this countrySSR 








vorably \is one of sharp struggle. Although 
nationatour Party firmly subscribes to the 
sm ant possibility of achieving Socialism in 
a Ruskthe United States peacefully and 
bject nfalong parliamentary lines, this is no 
tations) contradiction to the fact that it also 
mpts tpforesees for the broad labor move- 
Marxisnpment and for itself a perspective of 
that thpintense political struggle against 
dlicationpowerful, predatory, and militant 
American imperialism. Any other 
it] ok would be nonsense, espe- 
iiiy when one speaks in terms of 
ream J loc eventual establishment of Social- 
e. If wpasmt in this country. For the Ameri- 
arty thpcan working class a Marxist-Lenin- 
not wpist Party is indispensable to enable 
Marxismpit to face up to the hard struggles 
le. wouk¢ ahead. 
ical mat} The Communist Party must be 
of thagbased upon Marxism-Leninism, but 
is undepupon a newly invigorated Leninism, 
hin ancleansed from Stalinist bureaucratic 
e underthangovers and fully adapted and ap- 
gical re¢plied to the American situation. The 
ight se membership have said clearly 


Ives ite 
prulises. 








ble deleyin the debate that they want their 
imitatiog Party to be more democratic, less 
Marxism}dogmatic, and better able to stand 
atic centup to American imperialism and the 
by thigmany complex problems and strug- 
gles which this implies. All this is 

of thé very correct. Marxism-Leninism has 

me vagu¢proved that it is flexible enough to 
real theormeet all these requirements far bet- 
foundedter than any other conceivable form 
principlefof theory or party. In line with the 
ilfullymany good points made in the Party 
uation, American Marxism-Len- 
cause th¢inism must combat the false charge 
ingthat the Party is an agent of the 
s coumtySSR by pursuing a course of 
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political independence, within the 
framework of international prole- 
tarian solidarity. The Party must 
also cultivate more initiative theo- 
retically, make war upon all forms 
of dogmatism, and break decisively 
with its long-time habit of waiting 
for others to speak out first upon 
theoretical questions. It must like- 
wise develop new and better con- 
cepts of Party democracy, collective 
leadership, and international criti- 
cism, and apply the principles of 
democratic centralism as Lenin un- 
derstood and practiced them. It 
must war endlessly against bureauc- 
racy, and its fight against Left-sec- 
tarianism must be at the very heart 
of all its work. 

In working out its political poli- 
cies, the Party must pay decisive at- 
tention to specific American condi- 
tions without, however, falling into 
the swamp of “American exception- 
alism,” which is based upon the 
arbitrary assumption that capitalism 
in the United States, supposedly cut 
from a special fabric, is not subject 
to the general laws of the growth 
and decline of capitalism on a world 
scale. The Party must especially tie 
in its policies with American demo- 
cratic traditions and realities, includ- 
ing a firm advocacy of the possibility 
of arriving at Socialism in the 
United States along legal and rela- 
tively peaceful channels. As it has 
proved in the greatest revolutions in 
the history of the world, Marxism- 
Leninism is quite flexible enough to 
encompass the situation in every 
country, while still maintaining its 
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Socialist objective, its discipline, and 
its fighting spirit. If we have failed 
to adapt the principles of Lenin 
more effectively in the American 
class struggle, this has been our 
fault, not that of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, which has proved its full adapt- 
ability in countries as diverse eco- 
nomically and politically as Czecho- 
slovakia and China. 

To the end of unifying, democ- 
ratizing, and Americanizing our 
Party, in line with the new national 
and world situations, its Pro- 
gram, to be formulated following 
our scheduled national convention, 
should deal thoroughly, along with 
these general tasks, with such specif- 
ically American issues as, a) the 
new relationships of our Party with 
the Communist parties and work- 
ers’ organizations in the rest of the 
world; b) the predatory interna- 
tional role of American imperialism; 
c) the general crisis of world capi- 
talism, especially with regard to its 
effects upon the United States; d) 
the perspective of cyclical crises in 
this country; e) the status of 
Keynesism and its “managed econ- 
omy” in the policies of the United 
States Government; f) an analysis 
of the living standards of the Ameri- 
can working class, with special re- 
gard to the amount and significance 
of recent increases in real wages in 
various categories; g) a thorough 
handling of the question of “Ameri- 
can exceptionalism” and the differ- 
ence between this concept and that 
of specific American conditions; h) 
the status of class collaboration be- 





tween the conservative trade-union| direct 
leaders and the monopoly capitalists, the 
and our attitude towards these lead-| “ratic 
ers of the workers; i) a clear state-| Negr 
ment of the status of the national Unite 
question among the Negro people;| Witho 
j) a full consideration of the specialj tonal 
problems of American youth regard4¢ral 
ing jobs, education, military serviceg *ntat 
delinquency, etc.; k) the role ofjmunis 
women in this country and period;} ‘ven 

1) special American election prob} ade 
lems and tactics; m) the perspectives} Play © 
for a mass labor-farmer party in this} of 
country; n) the application of the At 

principles of democratic centrali 

in the United States; 0) the relatioy 

of Socialism to American democrat4 Parte: 
ic conditions; p) a thorough review 

of the war-fascist danger during the 

cold war years and the struggle of 

the world’s people against this danq*¢ 
ger; q) the status of the war dangeq 4moc 
at the present time; r) the question : 
of the parliamentary road to Social-{dertak 
ism in the United States and thelical | 
role of our Party in formulating this/*cent 
proposition; s) the specific qualities!M4uen 
of and perspectives for Socialism in 

the United States; t) a survey ofovem 
Communist Party achievements andtonal 

experiences during the past decade 

u) an analysis of American Sociajear | 
Democracy, etc. much ¢ 


our Party is fundamental, but thi 
must not lead to a weakening of” 
proletarian internationalism on ouf 
part. Undoubtedly, there are strong 
Right trends in this respect in tha 
Party. The Draft Resolution 4 
shows some signs of yielding in thi¥ 
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--union| direction: such as the elimination of 
italists,j the vital question of world demo- 
e lead.| cratic influence upon the American 
r state-| Negro struggle, the consideration of 
‘ational | United States economic conditions 
people; without mentioning the interna- 
special tional economic situation or the gen- 
regard eral crisis of world capitalism, the 
serviceg tentative handling of world Com- 
role offmunist relationships, the failure 
period;}‘ven to refer to the international 
1 prob trade union movement, the under- 
pectives| Play on the role of the Socialist sec- 
in this}tor of the world, etc. 

At the present time, as the basic 
result of the discussion of the Stalin 
cult of the individual, Communist 

smocrat4 Parties all over the world are re-em- 
yjphasizing the indispensability of 
Marxism-Leninism, in carrying for- 

iggle of ward the workers’ struggle. They 
his dang#¢ not only improving their inner 
democracy and their international 
questior relationships, but they are also un- 
> Social dertaking to overcome the theoret- 
ical lag which developed during 

ting this|"ecent years under Stalin’s blighting 
‘tiegitfluence. In their time, Marx and 
inLenin brought the world labor 
urvey ofmovement fully abreast of interna- 
ional economic and political devel- 
opments and gave it a long and 


ingost, despite notable early theoretical 
igchievements by him. But the initia- 
live is now being regained. The big 
teps forward in the sphere of theory 
gaken by the XXth Congress of the 
qommunist Party of the Soviet 
alsq/nion are proof positive of this. In- 
igtad of abandoning Leninism, as 


the comrades on the Right want our 
Party to do, the workers of the world 
are correctly strengthening their ad- 
vocacy and application of it. With 
Marxism-Leninism, the world’s 
workers and their allies have won 
one-third of the globe for Socialism 
and they have set the balance of the 
capitalist system a-totter. With the 
same great instrument they will also 
eventually complete the rest of their 
historical task of establishing Social- 
ism all over the world. 

There is every reason why the 
Communist Party, USA should fol- 
low the same general course as the 
Communist parties in all other 
parts of the world, in maintaining, 
strengthening, and adapting Marx- 
ism-Leninism to our national con- 
ditions. We must stand firm upon 
the basis of the tried and demon- 
strated principles of Marxism-Len- 
inism, which are far better fitted to 
the particular needs of the Ameri- 
can situation than any other con- 
ceivable theory. Otherwise, we 
would be a Party without a theory. 
We must not lose our general 
political bearings in the present un- 
certainty prevailing in the Party. For 
us to repudiate Marxism-Leninism 
—and this is what “dropping” Len- 
inism from our Program would 
eventually come to—would be an 
impermissible ideological retreat, a 
far-reaching surrender to American 
exceptionalism. It would introduce 
endless confusion into our ranks and 
it would also be hailed by the arro- 
gant capitalists of this country as 
proof-positive that there is no room 
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in their so-called “people’s capital- 
ism” for a Communist Party or for 
Socialism. It would put us in the 
untenable position of saying that 
Marxism-Leninism does not apply 
in the greatest of all capitalist coun- 
tries. Wall Street would blazen forth 
its victory everywhere and would 
try to use it against Communist par- 
ties in all other countries. The 
CPUSA must not hand such a vital 
victory to the main enemies of the 
workers of the world, the Ameri- 
can monopoly capitalists. On this 
vital point the Resolution must be 
strengthened and leadership waver- 
ings should cease. 

For almost four decades now we 
have been striving to build a strong 
Communist Party under the espe- 
cially difficult conditions prevailing 
in the United States, the heartland 
of world capitalism. No Communist 
Party in the capitalist world has a 
more difficult task than ours. In this 
long and devoted struggle, endless 
effort, hardship, and sacrifices have 
been expended; many comrades 
have spent long years in prison in 
carrying on this historic work, and 
not a few have given up their lives. 
Now we are at one of the most crit- 
ical periods in this long and hard 
struggle. It is a time that demands 
calm heads and a firm adherence to 
the tried principles of Marxism- 
Leninism. While boldly taking every 
step necessary to broaden out, de- 
mocratize, and Americanize our 
Party, we must beware of all those 
“shortcut” proposals that would 
divorce us from our basic principles 
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and eventually land us in far greater 
difficulties than those we now face. 
Although the government’s drive 
against the Party has not ceased 
(witness the recent convictions of 
our comrades in New York and 
elsewhere under the Smith Act) and 
although world tension has danger- 
ous features in it (as evidenced by 
the sharp crisis over the Suez Canal), 
nevertheless there has been a defi- 
nite improvement in the national 
and international situations over 
that of only a couple of years ago. 
With the workers, the Negro peo 
ple, and other democratic strata de- 
veloping more political initiative 
and now going into a crucial elec. 
tion struggle, the opportunity is here 
for the Party to better definitely its 
general position and to begin to re- 
coup the losses suffered by it during 
the great struggle of the world’s 
peoples in blocking the war drive of 
American imperialism—in which 
the Party, acting truly as the van- 
guard Party of the American people, 
played such an honorable part. 
Were we counting our successes 
as well as our failures, we could w 
register as an important victory fo 
civil liberties the successful defense 
of the Party’s life and open existence 
in the face of the bitter attack from 
the government. For this we have 
also to thank the democratic forces 
both here and abroad for their pres 
sure against the reactionary US. 
government. Although the Party is 
now in a position of semi-legality 
and is hedged about by many reac; 
tionary laws, it can and must cut its 
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way out of this maze of restrictions, 
by building itself up from the mass 
of surrounding sympathizers, by 
improving its grass roots mass work, 
by strengthening its alliances with 
other democratic forces, and by de- 
veloping a tireless campaign to am- 
nesty our prisoners and to annul or 
to render inoperative the various 
fascist-like laws spawned by the 
Cold War reaction. 

Our Party has faced very difficult 
situations before and emerged from 
them. For example, in 1925 the 
Party, torn for years with a destruc- 
tive faction fight, had only a small 
fraction of the 60,000 members that 
it started out with a few years be- 
fore. At this critical juncture, the 
head of the Comintern, Bukharin, 
advised our Party (with arguments 
very similar to those now being 
heard) to transform itself into mere- 
ly an educational organization. But 
the Party, on the basis of its Marx- 
is-Leninist spirit, rejected this op- 
portunist advice, and in the ensuing 
years it went on to lead many im- 
portant mass struggles and to build 
up its membership tenfold. In this 
general respect, history will repeat 
itself, with our Party getting out of 
its present difficulties and becoming 
areal force in the class struggle. 


THE QUESTION OF A “NEW 
MASS PARTY OF SOCIALISM” 


At the April meeting of the Na- 
tional Committee, Comrade Dennis 
put out the slogan “For a new mass 
party of Socialism”, to be achieved 
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eventually by a merger of the Com- 
munist Party with other Left group- 
ings. In the succeeding months the 
way this slogan has been mishan- 
dled has added greatly to the politi- 
cal uncertainty and liquidationism 
in the Party. It is not incorrect in 
principle that our Party should con- 
template the possibility of an even- 
tual unified party of Socialism and 
to keep this in mind in its work. 
But in view of the weakness in gen- 
eral of the Left groups in the United 
States—the CP is by far the largest 
of them—the slogan must not be 
put forth in an immediate sense; 
because, if so, it will act as a defi- 
nitely liquidating force. For, clearly, 
the embattled Communist Party 
will not be rebuilt if it is shortly to 
be replaced by another and a broader 
Party. Obviously, therefore, our 
overwhelming attention now must 
be devoted to the building up of the 
Communist Party and its mass con- 
tacts, instead of running after the 
will o’ the wisp of a new party. 

The Right tendency in the Com- 
munist Party, which wants to dis- 
pose of the Party as it is now con- 
stituted, promptly seized upon the 
conception of the new mass party of 
Socialism. Following the April N.C. 
meeting, it made such a party 
look like an immediate possibility. 
This tended greatly to disorient our 
Party, especially in a liquidationist 
sense. The slogan has been further 
a confusing one because the pro- 
posed new party has been put forth 
as a “Marxist” party, a formulation 
which undermines the adherence of 
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the Communist Party to the princi- 
ples of Marxism-Leninism. 

One of the many weak spots in 
the Draft Resolution for the com- 
ing National Party Convention is 
that it plays into the hands of the 
Right by laying altogether too much 
stress upon the slogan of the new 
mass party of Socialism. Thus, the 
sum-up of four long pages regard- 
ing the road to Socialism is an ad- 
vocacy of the new party. Despite the 
warning of the Resolution itself that 
this slogan cannot be “advanced by 
any tendency to weaken or dissolve 
the C.P.”, nevertheless, this is pre- 
cisely the effect of the incorrect han- 
dling of the question in the Resolu- 
tion. The slogan, therefore, should 
be de-emphasized in the Resolution 
by making it very clear that, at 
most, it represents only a long-range 
objective, and by concentrating 
every practical effort upon building 
the Communist Party. If this is not 
done, the slogan, as heretofore, will 
operate as a strong liquidationist in- 
fluence in our Party. 

Almost certainly in the United 
States the fight for Socialism will be 
made not by the Communist Party 
alone, but by a combination of eco- 
nomic and _ political groupings 
among which the Communist Party 
must be a decisive leader. The pres- 
ent immediate path as the workers 
proceed to the building of a mass 
Socialist movement in this country, 
therefore, is the strengthening of the 
Communist Party upon the basis of 
Marxism-Leninism and the devel- 
opment of broad united front mass 
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struggles. Towards other Left 
groups, our attitude at this time 
should be one primarily of active 
cooperation. If and when an oppor- 
tunity develops to combine with 
such groups, the CP should do so 
upon essentially a Marxist-Leninist 
basis. Meanwhile, we should pro- 
ceed upon our general ultimate pat- 
tern of a broad labor-farmer party 
of the masses and a strong Com- 
munist Party for the vanguard—it 
is wrong of the Resolution virtually 


to abandon the historic labor-farmer] | 


party slogan. 

We must beware of “political 
shortcuts” and of being rushed into 
drastically changing the name, struc- 
ture, and basic principles of the 
Communist Party. Such hasty and 
ill-thought-out devices, instead of 
affording the Party better legal pro 
tection and a broader access to the 
masses, would only discredit it and 
weaken its forces organizationally 
and ideologically. 


THE RIGHT TENDENCY 
IN THE PARTY 


During the sharp Party discus- 
sion of the past several months, 
strong Right tendencies, for the first 
time in a decade, have shown them- 
selves in the Party. As yet, these 
have not crystallized into a definite 
program, but some of the widely 
expressed ideas are: a) the cultive 
tion of a sharply critical attitude 
towards the Soviet Union; b) a big 


underplay of the role of the Sofi 


cialist sector of the world; c) a weak 
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girit of internationalism, shading 
into bourgeois nationalism; d) a 
feeble Party discipline, patterned 
mostly after Social Democratic mod- 
ds; ¢) a soft-pedal upon the Negro 
question; f) the abandonment of 
Marxism-Leninism in theory and 
practice as Left-sectarian; g) to see 


.| no danger whatever of war now and 


very little of such danger during the 
intense periods of the cold war; 
h) a surrender of the century-long 
struggle of Marxists against “Amer- 
can exceptionalism”, the bourgeois 
theory that American capitalism is 
not really capitalism at all, that 
American workers are not actual 
proletarians, etc.; i) a giving up of 
the theory of the general crisis of 
world capitalism, at least as far as 
United States is concerned; j) a 
play-down in general of the signifi- 
cance of proletarian theory; k) a 
tacit acceptance of Keynesian theo- 
ries of “progressive capitalism” and 
the “managed economy”; 1) an 
abandonment of the concept of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat; m) 
a tagging after the conservative 
trade-union bureaucracy, with little 
or no criticism; n) a big under-play 
of the aggressive foreign role of 
American imperialism; 0) the rele- 
gation of Socialism for the United 
States to the background as a sort 
of museum piece, and above all, p) 
the transformation of the Commun- 
ist Party into some sort of non-Len- 
inist “Marxist” organization. 

Obviously, many of the foregoing 
ideas and plans dovetail with the 
former revisionist, class collabora- 
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tion system of Earl Browder, who 
was expelled ten years ago. There 
is definitely a new Browderism de- 
veloping in the Party. Some com- 
rades, while repudiating Browder’s 
crassest forms of bourgeois reform- 
ism and his ultimate renegacy from 
Communism, would resurrect what 
was “good” in his system. They 
look back nostalgically to the late 
1930's, when the Party was making 
substantial progress, overlooking the 
vastly more favorable situation then 
existing, when the Party was going 
along freely in harmony with the 
general mood of the working class 
and under a not hostile government, 
in the fight against Hitlerism and 
for the trade-union organization of 
the basic industries; in contrast to 
the harsh persecutions suffered by 
the Party during the cold war years 
and its considerable conflict with the 
general mood of the working class 
regarding the origin of the war 
threat. 

Other comrades, however, are 
prepared to accept Browderism 
hook, line, and sinker, justifying his 
whole revisionist system, and they 
are running extensive Browder- 
ite material in our Party press. 
They argue that if we had stuck 
to Browder’s line the Party would 
have avoided the bitter persecution 
of the cold war period and the at- 
tendant losses in membership and 
mass contacts. They put Browder 
forth as an original exponent of 
peaceful co-existence. 

In reply to such Browderite argu- 
ments, it is well to point out that 
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at the end of World War II the 
basic world situation was that two 
great and militant forces confronted 
each other; the one revolutionary 
and the other counter-revolutionary. 
The first of these elementary forces 
was the vast post-war revolutionary 
and democratic wave which swept 
over much of the world, as expressed 
by the developments in the Baltic 
countries, in the People’s Democra- 
cies in Eastern Europe, in the vic- 
tory of People’s China, in the revo- 
lutions in the colonial countries, and 
in the immense growth of the trade 
unions, workers’ parties, and other 
democratic organizations in all parts 
of the world. The second big and 
militant force at the end of World 
War II was that of American im- 
perialism — reactionary, powerful, 
ruthless, and resolved upon domi- 
nating the world, even at the cost 
of a horrifying atomic war—a power 
which ultimately expressed itself in 
a wide militarization, in atomic 
bomb diplomacy, in several preda- 
tory wars, and in creating the loom- 
ing threat of a world war. 

To suppose, as Browder did, that 
these two vast, antagonistic forces 
could have quietly composed their 
differences along the lines of friend- 
ly international collaboration un- 
der the leadership of “progressive” 
American imperialism, was fantas- 
tic. The basic tasks of the world’s 
peoples in this historic situation 
were twofold: first, to see to it that 
Socialism and democracy were ex- 
tended as widely as possible, and 
second, to checkmate the war pro- 


gram of American imperialism and 
to preserve world peace. The broad 
growth of Socialism and democracy 
after the war and the preservation of 
peace were proof positive that 
the peoples succeeded generally in 
carrying out the two-pronged task 
thrust upon them by history at the 
end of the war. If, today, peaceful 
co-existence has become a highly 
practical policy, this is because the 
war drive of American imperialism 
has been checked, if not defeated 
outright. In view of all this, the 
CPUSA, like Communist parties all 
over the world, was fundamentally 
correct in foreseeing a post-war per- 
spective of struggle and in joining 
with the progressive forces every- 
where in supporting the revolution- 
ary peoples of the world and in 
blocking the war program of Wall 
Street, and while doing this, in 
throwing pro-imperialist Browder- 
ism into the ashcan of history, where 
we should keep it. The claims 
that the Browder line would have 
avoided the Cold War struggle and 
led straight to peaceful co-existence, 
are opportunist nonsense. 
Concentrating exclusively upon 
the fight against Left-sectarianism, 
the national Party leadership for 
several months paid no attention 
to the developing Right tendency, 
denying that it even existed. The re- 
sult was that the latter, of whom 
Comrade Gates is one of the out- 
standing spokesmen, had a free 
hand and it grew rapidly in the un- 
certain Party situation. It entrenched 
itself in the Daily Worker and in 
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the New York State Committee, 
and it also secured a following in 
various districts. A sharp factional 
attack was developed by the Gates 
tendency upon the Dennis Party 
leadership. At the August meeting, 
however, this open fight subsided 
when the National Committee cut 
the term “Marxism-Leninism” from 
the Party’s Preamble and also made 
conditional our support of Marxism- 
Leninism in the Resolution. The 
Gates forces voted for all this ob- 
viously in the expectation that it 
constituted steps towards the even- 
tual elimination of Marxism-Lenin- 
im from our Party life. They also 
urged and supported the Resolu- 
tion’s serious exaggeration of Party 
errors, its overstress upon the slogan 
for a new party of Socialism, and 
its abandonment of democratic cen- 
tralism. The strong Right pressure 
of the Gates group has resulted in 
seriously undermining the Party’s 
position on Marxism-Leninism. The 
Resolution, however, finally recog- 
nizes, although inadequately, that 
there is a Right danger in the Party, 
as well as the major “Left” danger. 


PARTY MISTAKES AND THE 
OBJECTIVE SITUATION 


Now let us return to a more de- 
tailed examination of the important 
question regarding the errors made 
by the Party during the cold war 
period. As we have seen, the vast 
over-estimation of the Party’s mis- 
takes (along with an underplay of 
its achievements and an_ under- 


statement of the Party’s difficulties 
in the struggle) has played a very 
vital role in disorienting the Party. 
It is the main source of the present 
pest of liquidationism in the Party, 
and it has caused many disputes in 
the NC. This whole matter must 
be cleared up as a basic necessity for 
reestablishing the health of the 
Party. First, let us consider the key 
role of objective conditions in rela- 
tion to the Party’s errors. 

It is elementary Marxism that the 
objective situation determines the 
character of the Party’s deviations 
at a given time. This does not mean 
that the objective conditions foreor- 
dain that certain mistakes must in- 
evitably be made—skillful Marxist 
leadership can avoid them. But it 
does mean that the objective situa- 
tion sets up a powerful predisposi- 
tion towards making a given type 
of mistake. Thus, for example, the 
notorious Bernstein revisionism of 
pre-World War I years was defi- 
nitely a product of the rise of world 
imperialism, plus an opportunist 
leadership. 

By the same token, Earl Browder 
did not invent or pull out of thin 
air his Teheran revisionism of 
1943. This notorious deviation was 
spawned by the current objective 
situation and by his surrendering to 
it. During World War II, the USSR 
and the western capitalist powers 
had gone through a great war in 
military alliance together, and it was 
very easy to conclude therefrom 
that this cooperation would continue 
on over into the peace. It was pre- 
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cisely because Browder’s revisionism 
was thus rooted in the objective situ- 
ation and, in fact, grew out of it, 
that not only our Party but almost 
every other Communist party in the 
Western Hemisphere, not to men- 
tion Communist parties in other 
parts of the world, accepted Brow- 
der’s opportunist thesis enthusias- 
tically, almost without discussion. 

On the same principle, the char- 
acteristic deviation produced by the 
cold war situation was that of Left- 
sectarianism. This was because, un- 
der the fierce attacks of the Govern- 
ment upon the Party—in the courts, 
industries, trade unions, schools, 
housing, etc.—there was generated 
an elementary tendency for our rela- 
tively weak Party, both in its lower 
units and upper organs, to retreat in 
the face of its powerful antagonist, 
American imperialism, and very fre- 
quently to cover this retreat with 
radical phrases and other pretexts. 
So marked was this trend towards 
such Leftism, produced by the ex- 
treme pressure of the objective situ- 
ation, that there were very few 
Right deviations made in the Party 
during the entire Cold War decade. 
Of course, to the extent that there 
were lingering Leftist tendencies in 
the Party, this helped to produce 
Left-sectarian deviations. But this is 
a very different thing from saying 
that the Party had a Leftist leader- 
ship and line. 

The Draft Resolution, however, 
almost completely ignores the ob- 
jective situation in analyzing mis- 
takes made by the Party during the 





Cold War period. It reduces the 
whole matter practically to a subjec. 
tive basis. The errors are simply 
blamed offhand upon the Party, as 
though it conjured them out of the 
air, or rather, out of a basically in- 
correct, Left-sectarian policy. In fact, 
some Comrades declare that even to 
mention the objective factor means 
to cover up the Party’s mistakes. 


The consequence of this system- 
atic ignoring of objective condi- 
tions as a basic factor in the making 
of political mistakes, has been to dis- 
credit needlessly the Party and its 
leadership for having followed a 
Left-sectarian line, which is just 
what the Right wants accomplished. 
The record, however, shows clearly 
that the Party resisted such mistakes 
and eventually corrected most of 
them. The Resolution, thus distort- 
ing the line of the Party during the 
Cold War period, greatly exagger- 
rates the number and the character 
of the mistakes made, and it also 
largely ignores the elementary strug- 
gle conducted by the Party during 
these hard years to combat the strong 
tendency towards Left-sectarianism 
generated by the specific character 
of the objective situation. Conse- 
quently, the Reselution, in this sec- 
tion, besides stimulating defeatism, 
pessimism, and the Right temdeney, 
is almost valueless in indicating the 
line of the Party during the Cold 
War. The same is true of its lessons 
for the future in this respect, for in 
all probability we shall confront a 
very different objective situation. 
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A REVIEW OF THE 
PARTY'S ERRORS 


Before touching specifically upon 
the distortions and exaggerations of 
the Party’s line and errors, caused 
by the failure of the Resolution to 
take into consideration the objective 
situation in these respects, let us first 
see just what the Party’s more im- 
portant errors really were during the 
Cold War. 

The fundamental cause of the 
Party’s losses in membership and in 
mass contacts during the Cold War 
years was, of course, the long and 
fierce attack by the government of 
American imperialism upon our 
Party. Too often, however, in our 
eager search for “mistakes” to admit, 
we lose sight of this elementary 
fact. Of course, the present degree 
of our isolation was not pre-or- 
dained, even under the hard condi- 
dons that the Party faced—the Party 
losses were much accentuated by its 
own preventable errors. However, in 
fighting against the war-fascist men- 
ace and in colliding with American 
imperialism, the most powerful and 
ruthless capitalist force in the world, 
anyone who thinks that a Party the 
size of ours and in our situation could 
have avoided suffering severe losses 
is living in a dream world. Many 
other Communist parties, facing simi- 
lar forces upon other occasions, have 
experienced even greater injuries 
than we have. As it was, in the 
struggle for peace during the Cold 
War, our Party had to contend with 
more difficult conditions than al- 


most any other Communist Party. 

Regarding Party errors during 
the cold war, there were three ele- 
mentary trends which should be 
noted: First, the most serious errors 
were made directly under especially 
heavy blows from the government 
—as at the outset of the Cold War 
itself, during the Korean war, and 
in the critical situations created by 
the fascist-like McCarran and Com- 
munist Control Acts. Second, as the 
Party, with the passage of time, 
learned better how to live under the 
current repression, it committed 
fewer mistakes, and the deviations 
that were made were almost always 
the faults of individual comrades 
or of groups, rather than of the 
Party as such. And third, as the 
struggle wore on, not only did the 
Party make fewer errors, but it also 
undertook, with much success, to 
correct mistakes that had been made 
earlier. 

The three worst mistakes made 
by the Party during the Cold War 
period were: a) the support given 
to the Progressive Party in 1948 as 
a third party—an action which cut 
deeply into our mass contacts and 
which also served as one of the sec- 
ondary excuses for expelling the 
eleven progressive unions from the 
CIO in 1949; b) the failure of the 
Party, in the court trial of the eleven 
National Board members in 1949-50, 
to put forward definitely the possi- 
bility for a parliamentary advance 
to Socialism in the United States, 
which had been proposed—it was 
left out of the lawyers’ opening and 
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closing speeches and also out of the 
appeals to the higher courts. This 
Leftist error greatly weakened the 
position of the Party in the courts 
and before the masses, in the face 


of the government’s false main 
charge against the Party that it ad- 
vocated the violent overthrow of the 
U.S. Government; and c) the ap- 
proach taken to security measures to 
protect the Party. The latter was the 
worst error of the whole Cold War 
period. It did our Party great in- 
jury in losses of members and mass 
contacts, and in shoving the Party 
generally too far to the Left. Signif- 
icantly, these three mistakes, the 
most damaging of the Cold War 
years, were all made by the Party’s 
most experienced leaders, before the 
National Board members went te 
prison in 1951. These leaders were 
not Left sectarian. If they made 
the above mistakes it goes to indi- 
cate the compelling power of the ob- 
jective situation during these crucial 
years of persecution. Of cours _ 
lingering Leftist trends in the Party 
operated to provoke and to worsen 
such errors. 

There were also some important 
mistakes made by the Party in the 
latter stages of the Cold War, the 
most serious of which was the fail- 
ure of the Communists to play a 
more active part in the merger of the 
AFL and CIO. This was sheer sec- 
tarian neglect, a hangover from 20 
years of relative inactivity in the 
conservative unions. Of course, it is 
no excuse to say that these unions 
had practically outlawed Commu- 





nists. A lesser mistake, stressed in 
the Resolution, was the Party’s for. 
mulation that, regarding war, the 
American big capitalists were divided 
into two tendencies: the “war now’ 
and the “war when we are ready” 
groups. Clearly, this was a too nar- 
row conception; for although open 
capitalist opposition to the war pro- 
gram of the Truman and Eisen- 
hower governments was  distin- 
guished chiefly for its insignificant 
size and general voicelessness, never- 
theless it did exist to some small 
extent. The Party would have done 
better to stick to the three-group 
analysis that it started out with. The 
Party, however, always stood firm 
upon its basic proposition that the 
overwhelming mass of the American 
people were opposed to war. 

There were errors, too, in connec- 
tion with the Stalin cult of the in 
dividual, especially manifested by the 
Party’s uncritical attitude towards 
negative developments in the USSR. 
These mistakes, however, were inter- 
national in scope, not merely those 
of the CPUSA. They spread out 
over 20 years, and they were par- 
ticularly damaging during the years 
of the Cold War. Inasmuch as they 
have been widely discussed in our 
Party, there is no need for me to 
dwell upon them here. 

During the Cold War years the 
Party was also much handicapped 
by bureaucratism and lack of inner 
democracy, which crippled the initis 
tive of the Party. In assessing this 
situation, however, it is mecessary 
to take into consideration the 
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tremely difficult conditions amid 
which the Party was functioning 
under the prevailing war hysteria 
and persecution. The normal holding 
of full club gatherings, general local 
membership meetings, district con- 
ferences upon a broad scale, public 
mass demonstrations, and national 
conventions, was practically excluded. 
Too little attention has been given 
to this aspect in the sharp discussion 
of the question. Criticism of bu- 
reaucracy is very much in order, 
as Lenin used to insist endlessly. 
But although Stalin’s cult of the in- 
dividual had definite reflections in 
the CPUSA, as elsewhere, it is un- 
true to say that we have had an 
American cult of the individual dur- 
ing the post-war years. We had, 
however, a big dose of such poison 
during the Browder regime. 
Bureaucracy is a disease afflicting 
more or less all organizations, not 
the least, working class bodies of 
every sort. Unfortunately Commu- 
nist parties are not exempt from this 
pest. But it is safe to say, neverthe- 
less, that the CPUSA, despite its 
shortcomings, has more inner-de- 
mocracy than any trade union or 
other workers’ organization in the 
United States, not to mention bour- 
geois organizations. In the period 
ahead of us the fight against bu- 
reaucracy must be carried on far more 
energetically than ever before. This 
does not mean, however, that we 
should fly to the other extreme of ni- 
hilistic practices of anti-leadership, 
of which there are now many ex- 
pressions in the Party. We must 
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have strong and energetic leaders, 
but they must be kept within the 
bounds of Party inspiration, instruc- 
tion, and control. 

The most serious shortcoming of 
the Party, however, during the Cold 
War years was its marked weakness 
in carrying to the masses its generally 
correct main line of policy. This 
failure was due to many causes, both 
objective and subjective. Among 
these were: a) a certain tactical rigid- 
ity—although the Party necessarily 
spoke out clearly upon the war dan- 
ger and associated policies, the tacti- 
cal carrying of its line to the masses, 
in accordance with long-time prac- 
tice, was supposed to take into ac- 
count specific local conditions, a ba- 
sic consideration which, however, 
was very frequently violated; b) sec- 
tarian conceptions to the effect that 
the masses were too deeply saturated 
with imperialist propaganda to put 
up a real fight for peace; c) the semi- 
outlawing of the Communists in the 
trade unions and other mass organi- 
zations; d) the violent anti-Commu- 
nist attitude of the trade-union bu- 
reaucracy; e) the greatly weakened 
and immobilized forces of the Party, 
including a chronic leadership crisis; 
f) bureaucratic practices among Par- 
ty leaders; g) the strong anti-Com- 
munist, anti-Soviet moods among 
the masses, of whom the overwhelm- 
ing majority, influenced by bourg- 
eois propaganda, held the USSR 
and the Communists in general re- 
sponsible for the war danger. With 
this adverse mass mood the Party 
was vastly worse off during the 
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Cold War years than, say, during 
the World War II period, when it 
was in general harmony with the 
masses in the fight against Hitler- 
ism, and when broad united front 
movements, next to impossible dur- 
ing the cold war, were readily or- 
ganizable. Notwithstanding all these 
subjective and objective difficulties, 
however, the Party beyond question, 
should have done a far better job 
than it did in carrying its line to 
the masses. On the firing line of the 
class struggle, where the pressure 
of objective conditions was great- 
est, the characteristic tendencies of 
the Party in this period towards Left- 
sectarian mistakes were more in evi- 
dence than in the shaping of general 


policy. 


THE EXAGGERATION OF 
PARTY ERRORS 


The foregoing listed Party errors 
and shortcomings are far too many 
and they cast no credit upon us, even 
though they were spread out over 
ten years. But the Draft Resolution 
makes the situation appear much 
worse than it was, citing literally 
shoals of additional “errors.” The 
Resolution, written under strong 
Right pressure, obviously does not 
make an objective analysis in this 
respect, but seems to set out to “con- 
vict” the Party of as many errors 
as possible, and to reduce its credits 
to a minimum. The idea appears to 
be that the more “mistakes” the 
Party confesses to, the better will be 
its standing among the masses, which 
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is absurd. The effect of such exag- 
geration, a product of divorcing the 
analysis from objective conditions, is 
to discredit the Party, to weaken its 
morale, to demolish the standing 
of its entire leadership and to feed 
the Right tendency in the Party. 
While, of course, the fight against 
Left-sectarianism is basically impor- 
tant, and we must also freely admit 
our errors and learn from them, we 
do not have to cut our Party to 
pieces in order to do this. Such an 
exaggeration of mistakes as we have 
had in our Party during recent 
months would not be tolerated in 
the Communist Parties of the USSR, 
People’s China, Italy, etc. It is not 
constructive criticism, mach of it, but 
a form of self-destruction for the 
Party. It definitely originates in and 
feeds the plague of pessimism and 
liquidationism now afflicting the 
Party. The Resolution still reflects 
much of this harmful stuff; hence 
the section dealing with Party errors 
should be re-drafted in accordance 
with Party policy and experience 
during the Cold War years. 

The following examples of such 
exaggeration, even the manufacture 
of “errors,” by no means cover all 
such cases, but merely give an indi- 
cation of the trend. If it were de- 
sired to liquidate our Party no more 
effective means could be used to this 
end than the current discrediting 
of the Party and its leadership by 
thus ascribing to them endless “er- 
rors,” many of which never hap 
pened. It all fits in with the Right 
policy to undermine the leadership 
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of the Party and prepare the ground 
for pushing the Party to the Right, 
as is now being done. 

The Resolution, for example, re- 
iterates the charge that the Party 
werestimated the war danger, and 
specially that it considered war to 
te inevitable. This is flatly false. 
Actually, a central policy of the 
Party was to combat the persistent 
ampaign of the warmongers to 
make the people believe that war 
was inevitable and that the people 
could do nothing to halt it. The 
Party’s stand, militantly against war’s 
inevitability, was expressed in in- 
numerable articles. Among the 
masses, who were deluged with im- 
perialist war propaganda, there was 
a widespread conviction that war 
was inevitable, but the Communist 
Party stood like a rock against it. 
One of the Party’s biggest accom- 
plishments during the Cold War 
was precisely its firm stand that 
var was not inevitable and that the 
xople could block it, as they eventu- 
ily did. For this position the Par- 
y deserves credit, not censure. 

The Resolution also incorrectly 
aserts that the Party’s “estimates 
excluded the possibility of the peace- 
ful settlement of differences, except 
through a major change in the rela- 
tion of class forces.” That this is a 
erious miisrepresentation of Party 
wlicy is to be found, among many 
wher examples, in the fact that, to- 
ward the end of the Korean war, as 
the wruce negotiations had been 
walled for months over the thorny 
issue of returning the war prisoners 
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to the respective sides before the 
armistice was signed, the CPUSA 
came forward with the proposal that 
first the cease-fire should be signed 
and then the prisoners-of-war ques- 
tion should be taken up later. As it 
turned out, it was along this line 
that the war was finally settled. 
All through the Cold War years the 
Party took a similar practical and 
realistic position, laying every pos- 
sible stress upon the policy of nego- 
tiation and upon the ultimate per- 
spective of the peaceful co-existence 
of all powers. Why not credit the 
Party with this major achievement? 

As for the Resolution’s statement 
that the Party did not understand 
before-hand the significance nor pos- 
sibilities of the Geneva Conference, 
let me cite a paragraph from an arti- 
cle of mine (Daily Worker, July 14 
1955), which reflected the Party’s 


current thinking: 


The Big Four conference scheduled 
for Geneva on July 18th is the center 
of unprecedented attention. This is 
because the overwhelming mass of hu- 
manity, alarmed at the menacing 
atomic war, are looking to the confer- 
ence to end the nightmare situation, 
taking steps to end the Cold War and 
to establish peace in the world. This is 
a realizable hope on the part of: the 
peace-loving masses throughout the 
world. 


This is a correct statement, which 
will bear favorable comparison with 
any made in the United States or 
anywhere else. Why condemn our 
Party for such a sound stand? 





The Resolution also charges the 
Party with overestimating the danger 
of fascism. This, too, is altogether 
contradicted by the facts. If the Party 
is entitled to any credit whatever 
in its fight during these hard years, 
it is precisely for its resolute strug- 
gle against McCarthyism and for 
its limitless confidence that the peo- 
ple could and would overcome this 
fascist menace. Members here and 
there doubtless overestimated fas- 
cism, but proof that the Party as 
such did not do so was furnished 
by its reaction to the passage of the 
notorious Communist Control Act in 
1954, which caused a very critical 
situation. This vicious law formally 
outlawed the Communist Party. 
Many comrades became alarmed that 
this law, on top of all the other re- 
actionary legislation, meant the be- 
ginning of actual fascism in the 
United States. But the hard-pressed 
Party did not lose its head in the 
face of this new menace. Instead, 
it published in Political Affairs of 
November 1954, the article entitled, 
“Is the United States in the Early 
Stages of Fascism?”, in which it de- 
clared that although the Bill of 
Rights had been seriously infringed 
upon, nevertheless it could not be 
said that there was fascism in the 
United States, “early stages or other- 
wise,” and the Party called upon the 
workers and the people generally to 
fight and defeat McCarthyism. This 
sane analysis of the situation in the 
United States was cited far and wide 
in other countries, which were also 


disturbed by the growth of McCar- 
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thyism in this country. Instead of 
being condemned for its stand re. 
garding fascism, the Party deserves 
credit for its steadiness and clear- 
headedness in those times of severe 
trial. Typically, however, the Reso- 
lution ignores this whole vital inci- 
dent. In view of the facts, the Reso 
lution’s statement that the Party 
“tended to equate the attempted out- 
lawing of the Party with fascism” 
is harmful nonsense useful only to 
the Right tendency in its attempt to 
discredit the Party’s past policy. 

There are many in our Party who 
believe that actually there was littl 
or no real war danger, and they im 
ply that, somehow or other, the 
Party could have avoided the severe 
issue of the anti-war struggle. But 
this is only an illusion. As a Lenin- 
ist party, particularly the one in 
the home country of the main ag- 
gressive power, our Party had no al- 
ternative other than to follow the pol- 
icy that it did. It would have been 
impossible for the Party as such 
to have tried to take refuge from 
the storm in a policy of neutrality 
or of soft-pedalling the war danger, 
as some now indicate it should have 
done. This would have meant a 
cowardly retreat in the face of the 
offensive of American imperialism, 
and it would also have marked the 
end of the Communist Party as the 
fighting party of the working class. 
With the mass organizations, how- 
ever, there was greater latitude of 
action. 

In fighting actively against the 
looming war and fascist danger, the 
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CPUSA was true to itself, to the 
working class, to the American peo- 
ple, and to the world struggle for 
peace. It acted, in fact, as the work- 
ers’ vanguard party had to act. Its 
fight during the Cold War against 
the fascists and warmakers consti- 
tutes one of the most glorious pages, 
not only in the life of our Party, 
but also of the American working 
class. We should be proud of it, 
instead of apologizing for it, and 
trying to make it look as though 
the whole long and bitter struggle 
was just a Leftist blunder. Let us 
not, with one-sided, ill-grounded 
criticism, rob our Party of its well- 
won share of the great peace victory 
of the world’s peoples. The price of 
such folly, as we can see now in 
our Party, is demoralization, liquida- 
tionism, and Right opportunism. 
Let me cite only a few more of the 
many exaggerations of Party “er- 
rors” in the Draft Resolution. 
Among others, there is the repeated 
implication that the expulsion of the 
eleven progressive unions from the 
CIO in 1949 was due to Left-sectari- 
anism on the part of the forces of the 
Left. Here, again, we have a char- 
acteristic misrepresentation, in which 
the Party is given the worst of it, 
and thus we have another manu- 
factured “error” to confess. While, 
obviously, there were some Left-sec- 
tarian trends in CIO unions (which, 
incidentally, the Party systematically 
fought against), these had little or 
nothing to do with the 1949 split. 
The split, in fact, was organized 
by the U.S. State Department and 
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its labor agents, as a basic move 
to overcome American and world 
labor opposition to Wall Street’s war 
program. ‘The split encompassed 
not only the American labor move- 
ment, but also those in Italy, France, 
Germany, India, Indonesia, Japan, 
Latin America, and many other 
countries. It likewise split the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. The 
progressives, both in the United 
States and abroad, did everything 
possible to avoid the rupture, but 
in vain. Also the break-up generally 
of the “Left-center” coalition in the 
CIO, for which the Party is also 
unjustly blamed, was deliberately en- 
gineered by Murray, Reuther, Cur- 
ran, Quill, et al, who had become 
committed to the aggressive foreign 
policy of the State Department, and 
for them, consequently, a break with 
the “Left” was a “must.” 

The Resolution also asserts that 
some (meaning me, among others) 
held the opinion “that the (AFL- 
CIO) merger was being consum- 
mated upon the initiative of the 
State Department.” What I actually 
said, however, was: 


The conservative Meany group, 
which has come to the top of the 
merged organization, hopes thus to be 
able to tighten still further its grip up- 
on the labor movement and also to tie 
the working class to the imperialist an- 
ti-Soviet program of the State Depart- 
ment, of which they are the most 
militant supporters and _ instigators. 
Generally, this consolidation is a big 
step forward for the American work- 
ing class, but a millstone around its 








neck are the ultra-conservative bureau- 
stats who dominate it (History of the 
Ng Trade-Union Movement, p. 
541). 


That statement, I still think, was 
in accordance basically with the 
facts. 

The Resolution flatly declares, in 
connection with the basic error of 
1951, that this “led to the introduc- 
tion of a system of leadership which 
virtually abandoned the fight for le- 
gality and tended to accept a status 
of illegality. . . .” This is a basically 
incorrect interpretation of the actual 
situation. The fact was that the Na- 
tional and Administrative Commit- 
tees, immediately after the 1951 se- 
curity error, developed a sharpened 
orientation for maintaining the legal 
existence of the Party. Strong fea- 
tures of this fight were the many 
months’-long trials in defense of the 
Party leaders, the maintenance of 
open Party headquarters in spite 
of the police persecutions, the con- 
tinued circulation of the Party press, 
and the carrying on of various 
other public activities, notwithstand- 
ing the sharp government attacks. 
Doubtless, more could have been 
done. However, the Party’s defeat of 
the government’s attempt to break 
it up or to drive it underground 
should be hailed as a real victory for 
civil liberties, instead of being con- 
demned as a mistake and a defeat 
for the Party. 

Finally, let us mention only a few 
more of the typical exaggerations of 
Party “errors.” Thus, the Resolu- 
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tion literally slashes to pieces the 
Party’s post-war economic analyses, 
because these made the same mis- 
takes as Communist and bourgeois 
economists all over the world, in 
foreseeing a sharper economic depres. 
sion than actually took place. In 
reality, however, despite this error, 
which was world-wide, our Party 
now has a better group of econo 
mists — Allen, Bittelman, Lumer, 
Strack, and others—and they are do- 
ing better work, than ever before in 
the Party’s history. Also, in line 
with the characteristic overstress on 
Party weaknesses, the Resolution 
simply wipes us out on the theoreti- 
cal field, although here our Party 
also very distinctly has to its credit 
some notable achievements, which 
must not be ignored or belittled. 
Likewise, the Resolution gives no 
credit whatever to the many, often 
inexperienced, comrades who had to 
bear the burdens of leadership dur- 
ing these severe years, and who gen- 
erally did so with credit to them- 
selves and the Party. 
* . * 

The tendency of the Resolution to 
see Left-sectarianism and failure in 
every feature and phase of the Par- 
ty’s work during the Cold War pe- 
riod, even in disregard of the plain 
facts to the contrary, is one of the 
many signs of the strong Right in- 
fluence in the writing of the Reso 
lution. The Right tendency to be 
little the Party and its work during 
the period is just so much prepe 
ration for pushing the Party as far as 
possible to the Right. 
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THE PARTY’S FIGHT AGAINST 
LEFT-SECTARIANISM 


Many comrades believe that the 
sharp attack by Comrade Dennis 
against Left-sectarianism at the April 
meeting of the National Committee 
represented a complete turnabout in 
policy for the Party; but this was 
not so. Instead, it constituted the 
sharpening up, under much more 
favorable circumstances, of an al- 
ready definitely established and cor- 
rect trend to combat the sectarian 
mistakes and tendencies that had 
been stimulated by the government’s 
attack. Such a correct tendency, 
which, of course, could have been 
more actively expressed, had become 
well-marked in the latter Cold War 
years. This fact was proof that 
neither the Party itself nor its lead- 
ership was Left-sectarian, nor were 
they deliberately carrying on a Left- 
sectarian line. But the Resolution, 
typically, gives the Party very little 
credit in this general direction. 

At its national convention in 1945, 
when Browder revisionism was de- 
feated, the Party, basing itself upon 
continuing and strengthening the old 
Roosevelt coalition, warned sharply 
of the danger, after such a battle 
against the Right, of the Party 
swinging too far to the Left. As 
it was said at the time, we did not 
overthrow Browder’s reformism, in 
order to fall into the swamp of Left- 
sectarianism. The Party, in line with 
this conception, also refused to make 
“a clean sweep” of the leaders un- 
der the Browder regime, as was 


widely demanded at the time. As a © 
result of the Party adopting these 
essentially correct policies, Leftist 
groups in various parts of the coun- 
try, led by Darcy, Dunne,~ Smith, 
and others, split away from thé Party, 
alleging that the new leadership was 
centrist. During the conventions, 
conferences, and other gatherings in 
the several Cold War years follow- 
ing, the successive reports of Com- 
rades Dennis, Hall, Stevens, Gan- 
nett, Perry, and many others, reit- 
erated Ee Parse timely 1945 warn- 
ings against the danger of Left-sec- 
tarianism. That various “Left” mis- 
takes were made, nevertheless, go to 
indicate mainly the compelling pow- 
er in this direction of the govern- 
ment attack upon the Party. 
During the April meeting of the 
National Committee, in an effort to 
show a “Left” orientation by the 
Party during the Cold War, much 
was made of the fact that Foster 
had said in 1948 that the main dan- 
ger was the Right danger. It might 
have been added that all the other 
leaders then said the same thing. 
But, even so, this would not have 
proved the point in mind. Because, 
in determining whence came the 
main danger it was all pretty much 
a matter of definition. If, for ex- 
ample, the criterion taken was the 
labor movement itself, as was usually 
the case, then the answer, consid- 
ering the role of the conservative 
trade-union leadership, was that the 
main danger came from the Right. 
But if the criterion taken was the 
Party itself, the answer should be 
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that the main danger came from the 
“Left.” The basic thing, however, 
was that the Party, all through this 
trying period, fought, and generally 
correctly, all the obstacles that were 
weakening the fighting unity of the 
working class and the people, re- 
gardless of whether it called them 
Right or “Left” dangers. The simple 
fact is that, under the heavy blows 
of the government attack, there was 
practically no Right danger within 
the Party; the danger being almost 
entirely from Leftist mistakes, and 
it was against these naturally that 
the Party had to, and did, fight. 
In the article, “Left Sectarianism 
in the Fight for Negro Rights and 
against White Chauvinism,” writ- 
ten by myself and discussed at 
length before publication by the Ad- 
ministrative Committee (Political 
Affairs, July 1953) it was pointed 
out clearly that the main danger con- 
fronting the Party, not only in Ne- 
gro work, but also in the fields of 
trade unionism, peace, Party defense, 
etc., was Left-sectarianism. The ar- 
ticle stated: “The sectarian trends 
in our Party’s Negro work are part 
of this general pattern of Leftist 
errors characteristic of this period 
of severe governmental repression.” 
The allegation that the Party “bal- 
anced off” Right and “Left” errors 
and fought them both equally, does 
not make sense, precisely because, 
as pointed out previously, there were 
very few Right errors made during 
the Cold War period, the character- 
istic mistakes in these times, under 
the blows of the government, being 





of a Leftist character. 

Further proofs that the Party had 
no general sectarian line, as the 
Right charges, were to be found 
in the many examples of its fighting 
not only to prevent wrong tenden- 
cies from developing into serious er- 
rors, but also to correct errors that 
had been made previously. Take, for 
instance, the Party Program of 1954. 
This document, written mostly by 
the National Committee, climaxed 
a long process of criticism of the 
Progressive Party mistake of 1948. 
Not only did the Program finally 
correct this mistake, but it also def- 
nitely registered a solid advance in 
general for the Party in its electoral 
work. 


The same corrective trend was also 
to be seen in the Negro work. In 
this vital field two groups of Com- 
rades developed serious Leftist de- 
viations, with roots running far back 
into Party history. They were both 
futile efforts to explain and correct 
the Party’s diminished influence 
among the Negro people at the time. 
One deviation tended to overstress 
the value of “Left centers” and the 
obsolete slogan of self-determination; 
while the other, more subtle and dan- 
gerous, vastly overestimated the de- 
gree of crippling white chauvinism 
in the Party. The common result 
of both deviations was to substitute 
intense inner-Party discussion for 
mass work among the Negro peo 
ple. The Party fought both of these 
serious sectarian deviations actively 
and, in the main, liquidated them 
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ideologically. In doing this, the Par- 
ty held one of its most profound 
discussions on the Negro question 
and it assembled materials for a 
greatly improved program in this 
field. The Resolution, however, with 
its usual one-sided treatment of Party 
errors, completely ignores these 
basic facts. 

Among other similar corrections 
of previously made errors may also 
be cited the efforts to overcome the 
effects of wrong security measures. 
The new Party leadership re-opened 
district headquarters, resumed public 
activities, encouraged similar action 
by the youth, and generally stimu- 
lated and strengthened the Party’s 
fight for a legal existence in the face 
of sharp governmental assault. These 
steps to utilize all legal opportu- 
nities for Party work, were of the 
most vital consequence. During these 
hard years the Party also broadened 
out politically and in a mass sense 
the various succeeding Smith Act 
trials of Party leaders. In the field of 
economics, too, notwithstanding all 
the sharp criticism of the Resolution 
in this field, the embattled Party 
found it possible to register some 
progress in lessening the sectarian- 
ism which for many years had ham- 
pered it. Especially this was done 
by taking up seriously the questions 
of Keynesism and its “managed econ- 
omy,” basic economic matters which 
for many years had been virtually 
ignored by the Party as such. Even 
in the extremely difficult sphere 
of the application of the Party’s poli- 
cies among the masses, some progress 
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was also made. This was notably 
the case in the distribution, during 
an intense mass discussion, of almost 
one million copies of the Party Pro- 
gram, an achievement which would 
have been hailed as important in any 
period of our Party’s life. 

The Party’s efforts to combat sec- 
tarianism were also particularly dem- 
onstrated in cases of very heavy at- 
tacks by reaction upon the Bill of 
Rights and upon the Party. Thus, 
the passage of the notorious McCar- 
ran act, which provides concentration 
camps for Communists and demands 
that our Party register with the gov- 
ernment as an alien agent, caused 
leading comrades, upon three differ- 
ent occasions, to make certain un- 
warranted proposals, as a counter 
measure against the law. However, 
the National and Administrative 
Committees correctly rejected them 
all as liquidatory. 

The passage of the Communist 
Control Act, which formally out- 
lawed the Party, also set afoot active 
fears throughout the Party to the ef- 
fect that the passage of this law 
marked the beginning of fascism in 
the United States; but, as we have 
seen earlier, the Party promptly and 
effectively overcame these sectarian 
alarms. This most vital action has 
also escaped the attention of the 
Resolution. In the same spirit and 
during the most difficult period of the 
Cold War, the Party also set actively 
about correcting the serious sectarian 
error made by some in respect to 
the perspective of winning Socialism 
in the United States by parliamentary 
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means. As a result of this corrective 
trend and despite a continuing top 
leadership opposition, the proposition 
was written clearly into the Party 
History and into the election pro- 
gram of 1954. It was also made a 
central feature of the trial of Com- 
rades Flynn, Gannett, Perry, Bittel- 
man, Weinstone, and the others. For 
the first time, too, this basic proposi- 
tion was incorporated in our appeals 
to the higher courts. It was also in- 
cluded in our defense in later Smith 
Act trials. This adoption of the defi- 
nite perspective of a parliamentary 
road to Socialism in the United 
States, done during the most intense 
period of the Cold War, constituted 
one of the greatest steps away from 
sectarianism and towards a broad 
mass policy ever taken in the entire 
history of our Communist Party. 
In this sense the Resolution should 
record this very important develop- 
ment. 

Significantly, Earl Browder, who 
then still called himself a Com- 
munist and who is now being 
boosted in our Party as a super- 
mass worker, saw fit to intervene in 
this situation. He took definitely a 
dogmatic and sectarian position. Late 
in 1949, he wrote a 70-page pam- 
phlet, entitled “In Defense of Com- 
munism Against Wm. Z. Foster’s 
‘New Route to Socialism’.” It was 
an all-out attack against my pam- 
phlet, published earlier in that year, 
called “In Defense of the Commu- 
nist Party and the Indicted Lead- 
ers,” which contained the pioneer 
presentation of the parliamentary ad- 





vance to Socialism in the United 
States. Browder denounced my writ. 
ing as the crassest revisionism and 
“an attempt to reshape the funda 
mental theories of Marxism.” Indig- 
nantly, he declared that, “The repv- 
diation of the ‘New Route to Social- 
ism’ is the first step necessary to re- 
store a Party of Marxism in Amer. 
ica.” He also forecast that it would 
not be long before “Foster’s “New 
Route to Socialism’ (is) rejected by 
Communists all over the world asa 
major departure from Marxism- 
Leninismm.” Obviously, by this big 
pitch Browder was making a bid to 
regain the leadership of the Commu. 
nist Party. But it did not work. 
As we all know, his prophecies came 
to nought. These facts, incidentally, 
may help dispose of the newspaper 
lies to the effect that we split with 
Browder because he advocated a 
peaceful road to Socialism while we 
insisted upon a violent one. 
From all the above, it should be 
obvious that although the Party suf- 
fered much from damaging Left 
sectarianism during the Cold War 
period, which kept cropping out un- 
der the hard pressure of the govern 
ment attack upon the Party, the Par- 
ty leadership in no sense cultivated 
or reconciled itself to such errors. 
On the contrary, it fought against 
them, and in various instances, suc- 
cessfully. In short, in this crucial 
situation, despite the Party's tradi- 
tional sectarian weaknesses, the Party 
did not have a sectarian leadership 
or line. This elementary fact should 
be made clear in the Resolution as a 
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basic measure to combat the strong 
Right tendency in the Party. 


STRENGTHEN THE 
DRAFT RESOLUTION 


The Resolution should be changed 
to take a correct stand upon the 
vital question of Marxism-Leninism. 
First, it should give a general en- 
dorsement to Marxism-Leninism and 
then deal with questions of its appli- 
cability to the American situation 
in specific cases. We must be alert 
to defend the Marxist-Leninist basis 
of the Party and not permit the 
Right in the Party to downgrade 
Lenin theoretically. The Resolution 
should also de-emphasize the slogan 
for a new mass party of Socialism 
from its present implications of im- 
mediacy to the status of a possible 
long-range objective. Otherwise, the 
slogan, as it has done up until now, 
will exert a liquidatory influence. 
Necessary also is a proper placing 
of the historic mass slogan for a 
labor-farmer party, which is unduly 
played down in the Resolution. Es- 
pecially important, too, is it to 
strengthen in the Resolution the 
vital element of proletarian interna- 
tionalism, which is but weakly de- 
veloped. 

The Resolution presents a good 
program of practical work for the 
Party in various fields—elections, 
trade union, Negro, etc., and this 
should be put into effect actively and 
at once, even as the discussion pro- 
ceeds upon the general Resolution. 
Without an all-out stress upon mass 
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work, all other methods to improve 
the Party’s difficult situation would 
prove sterile. The developing favor- 
able political situation is offering 
the Party opportunities for broad 
united front work to establish the 
people’s anti-monopoly coalition. The 
Party must meet this situation in a 
flexible spirit. This, among other 
things, implies less reckless criticism 
of labor leaders than we have made 
in the past. But needful criticism of 
labor reactionaries is always in order 
and is no bar to broad united front 
policies. In this general respect the 
Resolution could also be strength- 
ened. 

In the crucially important matter 
of the estimate of the Party‘s polli- 
cies during the Cold War, the pres- 
ent Draft Resolution, as a result of 
the broad Party debate, including in- 
tense discussion in the National 
Committee, represents a considerable 
improvement over the April meet- 
ing of the NC. Thus, it contains a 
recognition of the seriousness of the 
war danger during the Cold War; 
it states definitely that the United 
States was following a war policy 
aimed at securing world domination; 
it gives a better analysis of the harsh 
objective difficulties faced by the 
Party during the Cold War, and it 
makes at least a start at estimating 
the Party’s achievements during the 
period—in all of which matters the 
April NC meeting was seriously lack- 
ing. However, the extreme exaggera- 
tion of Party errors, which has al- 
ready wrought such confusion in our 
Party during the past months, still 
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persists in the Resolution. This can 
only help the Right tendency to push 
the Party to the Right by unjustly 
discrediting the Party and its leader- 
ship. The situation should be cor- 
rected by re-writing this section of 
the Resolution upon the basis of the 
actual experience of the Party during 
the period in question. This is a 
fundamental necessity for the res- 
toration of the Party’s prestige, to 
raise the morale of the membership, 
and to make it possible to recruit 
again workers who may have quit 
the Party under the severe pressures 
of the Cold War attack upon the 
Party. It is inconceivable that such 
a one-sided and harmful body of 
criticism should be allowed to stand. 

The Resolution should also be 
strengthened by stressing much 
more the importance of an active po- 
litical initiative by our Party. Such 
initiative has been a striking char- 
acteristic of all our important strug- 
gles of the past, the amalgamation 
and farmer-labor movements of the 
early 1920’s and the strike activities 
of the same general period; the Par- 
ty’s strong leadership among the 
Negro people at this time; the big 
unemployed struggles during 1929 
33; the huge union organization 
drives of the 1930's; the immense 
youth movement of the same period; 
the people’s front struggle against 
fascism and war all through these 
years; the Party’s active support of 
World War II; the hard battle against 
an atomic war during the Cold War 
period, etc. In all these memorable 
struggles our Party’s policies and ac- 








tivities always bore an advance-guard 
character. Although small in size, 
the Party gave definite leadership to 
great masses. This Leninist leading 
principle must be retained by us, 
applying it skillfully in the light of 
changed conditions. A Communist 
Party can amount to but little if it 
merely keeps abreast politically of 
the mass organizations, or, worse 
yet, if it simply tags along after 
them. Incidentally, practically all the 
above notable struggles were good 
examples of fitting the Party’s pro- 
gram to specific American condi- 
tions. 

In the time-tested Leninist method, 
the Party must fight ideologically on 
two fronts, with the main emphasis 
against Leftism. Its major struggle 
should be directed to eliminate all 
manifestations of Left-sectarianism 
from our thinking and action. This 
is indispensable for the development 
of the Party. At the same time, the 
Party should combat the vigorous 
Right tendency which has so sud. 
denly sprung up within its ranks 
during the recent period, including 
its pro-Browder manifestations. This 
Right tendency is now menacing the 
Marxist-Leninist foundations of the 
Party. 

The coming national convention 
of the Party must unify and strength- 
en our organization for the big strug- 
gles ahead. Every Communist who 
understands the fundamental impor- 
tance of our Party for the working 
class will work to this end. From its 
present critical situation the Party 
can and will emerge safely, all the 
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stronger and the more steeled because 
of the many difficulties it has been 
passing through. During the world 
struggle against Wall Street’s war 
threat, our Party proved, as it had 
done on many other occasions, that 
it is made of the same fighting stuff 
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as the great and victorious Marxist- 


Leninist parties which are now 
changing the world by winning it 
for Socialism; and once again it is 
being called upon to demonstrate 
these Communist fighting qualities. 
It will not fail in the test. 





September issue—ed. 





It has been necessary to postpone for one month the publication of 
the concluding installment of W. Z. Foster’s article, “Marxism-Lenin- 
ism in a Changing World,” the first half of which appeared in our 

















Towards the Party Convention’ 


By Eugene Dennis 


It is appropriate that our outlook 
for the convention be discussed in 
relation to the two urgent questions 
which have occupied us at this na- 
tion conference—the national elec- 
tions and the Marxist press. 

Our objectives in the elections have 
been well stated: to make a maxi- 
mum contribution towards clarifying 
the major issues, to promote labor- 
Negro-farmer cooperation and al- 
liances, and to help defeat the most 
reactionary enemies of the labor 
movement and the Negro people— 
the most rabid opponents of the na- 
tional welfare and peace. 

It is true that only five weeks re- 
main until the November elections. 
As our deliberations have indicated, 
although the time is short our efforts, 
mass activity and initiative can have 
a modest, yet a positive bearing on 
the final phase of the election cam- 
paign. 

Moreover, irrespective of the out- 
come of the elections itself, we can 
facilitate, now and after the elections, 
improved relations between the Left 
and other sectors of the labor move- 
ment. We can help advance the 
common action of labor and its al- 
lies for the big struggles that will 





* Speech at the National Election Campaign 
Conference of the Communist Party, New York 
City, Sepe. 30, 


1956. 
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unfold after November, thereby pro- 
moting the trend towards an anti- 
monopoly coalition. 

Our discussion on the Marxist 
press grows out of the pressing situa- 
tion that has arisen and that threat- 
ens the very existence of the Marxist 
daily newspapers in our country. 
Our great concern to preserve these 
publications does not stem solely 
from our deep attachment to them. 

For these papers have been, and 
most become even more, a most pow- 
erful instrument for voicing the 
needs and interests of the working 
class, the Negro people, and their 
democratic allies—a mightier and a 
more popular tribune for peace, de- 
mocracy and Socialism. 

As we make the fight of our lives 
for putting these papers on a solid 
financial foundation, increasing their 
circulation, and broadening their 
base and appeal, we must be in- 
creasingly conscious ef the fact that 
these papers are key weapons in the 
battle of ideas, a battle in which 
their sharpest edge must be directed 
against the policies and the ideas of 
monopoly. 

While the Marxist press cannot 
even begin to compete in size, news 
coverage, and special features with 
the giant corporate press combines 
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that cover our country, they can 
more than hold their own in this 
battle of ideas. Our success in fur- 
thering the goals set by this confer- 
ence will in no small degree depend 
on our ability, and the ability of the 
papers themselves, to imbue their 
readers with the utmost confidence 
in our cause and in our basic Com- 
munist ideology. 

What we de on these two ques 
tions before and after the elections 
will leave its imprint on our na- 
tional convention and the course of 
coming events. 

* * * 

As we all know, at the end of the 
election campaign we will officially 
open our pre-convention discussion. 
This discussion period will take 
place at a time of new advances in 
the world-wide struggle for peace, 
national liberation, and social prog- 
ress. 

Within the country, the prospects 
are for a considerable sharpening of 
economic and political struggles. 
Masses of people are in a mood to 
offer more effective resistance to the 
attacks of monopoly. The struggle 
for desegregation and civil rights is 
bound soon to enter a new phase. 
And regardless of the complexion of 
the new Administration and Con- 
gress, tens of millions of working 
peeple are determined to press for- 
ward to realize now some of the elec- 
tion promises for peace and pros- 
perity, for a “new era” and a “new 
America.” 

This—in a nutshell—will be the 


atmosphere in which our pre-con- 
vention discussion opens. It is bound 
to be vigorous and, at times, ex- 
tremely sharp, with many clashing 
ideas and estimates. For we are in 
the process of collectively assessing 
the perilous period of cold war and 
witchhunts from which we are be- 
ginning to emerge, and during 
which reaction took such a heavy 
toll. 

Our task is doubly complex be- 
cause we are not merely examining 
the past, rectifying our previous er- 
rors, and beginning to overcome our 
relative isolation. We are doing all 
this at the same time as we enter a 
period of great change; a period 
which is prompting us, as well as 
the Marxists of all countries, to re- 
view our work and policies, and to 
develop further the theory of Marx- 
ism-Leninism to meet changing con- 
ditions and the challenge of new 
developments. 

How well is our Party prepared to 
face this most challenging period in 
its history? Is our Party capable of 
coming through this crucial test in a 
way that will enable it to more ef- 
fectively discharge its responsibilities 
to the working class and people of 
our country? 

My own answer to these questions 
is an unequivocal: YES. Starting 
with the approach to the April 
plenum of our National Committee, 
we have begun a critical review of 
the past, and a searching considera- 
tion of the problems ahead. With the 
active participation of our member- 
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ship we are engaging in an extensive 
debate and democratic exchange of 
opinions, which are already begin- 
ning to effect positive changes in 
our policies, thinking, and methods 
of work. We have also weighed the 
lessons of the 20th Congress of the 
CPSU. Some of the main conclu- 
sions drawn from this past period of 
collective probing, and from the ini- 
tial steps forward that have been 
taken, are embodied in the Draft 
Resolution adopted by the over- 
whelming majority of the National 
Committee as a basis for the pre- 
convention discussion. 

In my judgment this Draft Reso- 
lution is basically correct. It provides 
a sound political direction for our 
Party. 

What are the central propositions 
upon which this judgment is based? 
Stated in capsule form these include: 

1) The Resolution makes a sound 
estimate of the new and important 
changes that have taken place, and 
are taking place, in the world—par- 
ticularly the historic significance of 
the emergence of Socialism as a 
world system, the consequent disin- 
tegration of the old colonial empires 
and the new trends towards work- 
ing-class unity—changes which open 
new perspectives of peaceful co-ex- 
istence, national freedom and social 
progress. 

Yet, as the Resolution points out, 
the dominant world trend towards 
peaceful co-existence does not ad- 
vance spontaneously. As the events 
around the Suez affair graphically 
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demonstrate, while imperialism cop- 
tinues to try to impose its will by 
armed force, the threat of force and 
violence and other pressure, the new 
relationships of forces in the world 
are such that war is no longer 
inevitable. At the same time, these 
events also underscore that the road 
to peace continues to be the road of 
struggle and requires the constant 


vigilance, intervention, and solidar-{ , 


ity of the peoples, not the least, of 
the American people. 

2) The Resolution correctly esti- 
mates some of the new and favorable 


developments in our country: the] j 


growth of popular sentiment for 
peaceful negotiations between the 
East and West; the broadening 
movement for civil rights and for the 
restoration of the Bill of Rights: the 
forward steps of organized labor to 


achieve effective unity, security and] } 


greater participation in the politica 
life of the country. 

The Resolution takes special note 
of the enormous significance for the 
welfare and future of our country 
of the rising Negro liberation move- 
ment in the South and the growing 
nationwide struggle for civil rights. 
It recognizes that the struggle w 
win full equality for the Negro peo 
ple in the South and to achieve the 
organization of the South on the firm 
foundation of Negro and _ white 
unity constitute the Number One 
democratic task for our country. 
This is a central struggle to uphold 
the Constitution and to expand de 
mocracy in America. 
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3) While noting certain favor- 
able developments in our country, 
the Resolution does not minimize 
the difficulties ahead. It points out 
that the monopolists have grown big- 
ger and their grip on the govern- 
ment has increased since the advent 
of the Cadillac Cabinet. It empha- 
izes that the main enemy of the 
American people, as well as the main 
danger to world peace, are the vested 
corporate interests, the predatory 
monopolies. 

There can be no doubt that in the 
immediate period ahead American 
monopoly capital will make every 
effort to intensify its exploitation of 
the home market, to step up its of- 
fensive against the living standards, 
rights, and organizations of the 
working people—including the 
NAACP, the trade unions, and our 
Party. 

But the Resolution also stresses 
that wider sections of the labor mov- 
ement and its allies are moving in the 
direction of greater cooperation and 
concerted action to resist the offen- 
sive of the trusts. It emphasizes that 
the path to a “New America” lies 
through curbing and_ eventually 
breaking the power of the monopo- 
lies. 

This is why the Resolution places 
in a new way the necessity and the 
new possibilities for the develop- 


‘| ment of a people’s anti-monopoly 


coalition and a corresponding polit- 


‘| ical realignment. It places this ob- 


jective, culminating in the election 
of a government based en such a 


labor-farmer-Negro alliance, as the 
strategic task before the American 
working class and its allies in the 
period ahead. 

4) The Resolution strongly re-af- 
firms, and in a number of respects 
develops further, the position of our 
Party in advocating and striving for 
the transition to Socialism by 
democratic and constitutional means. 
We first raised this perspective for 
the future in the late ’40s—even as 
the dangers of the cold war and re- 
action were growing sharper. Now, 
however, with the new elements in 
the world situation, the possibilities 
of a peaceful, constitutional transi- 
tion become clearer. 

As the Resolution points out, the 
establishment of an anti-monopoly 
alliance and government led by the 
working class would make possible 
the realization of the immediate pro- 
gram of labor and the popular forces. 
But, more than this, it could also 
open the door to further democratic 
and social advance. It could pave the 
way to fundamental social changes, 
including the transition to Socialism, 
under conditions where the people 
could move forward by constitu- 
tional means. 

5) Of exceptional and far-reaching 
importance are the _ conclusions 
drawn in Section IV of the Resolu- 
tion dealing with the Party. Taking 
into account not only the lessons of 
our past errors and weaknesses, but, 
above all, the profound changes in 
the new world period in which we 
are now living, the Resolution pro- 
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poses changes in our structure and 
methods of work, in strengthening 
inner-Party democracy, and in how 
we apply our science. It goes further 
than we were able to last April, go- 
ing deeper into the sources of our 
recent errors and of our long-stand- 
ing Left-sectarianism. 

In the light of this re-examination 
and the important changes pro- 
posed, we stress the basic concept 
of our Party as an American work- 
ing-class organization—democratic, 
unified, militant—based on the prin- 
ciples of Scientific Socialism, on our 
scientific application of Marxism- 
Leninism to the conditions of our 
country. 

While pointing towards the future 
and our endeavor to help create the 
conditions for the emergence of a 
broad, mass party of Socialism in 
our country, based on Marxist prin- 
ciples, the Resolution stresses the 
historic role of our Party, pride in 
its past achievements, and confidence 
in its ability to overcome its weak- 
nesses and past errors. It expresses 
the determination that our Party can 
effect the necessary changes and can 
be built and strengthened so that it 
will be in a position to measure up 
to its great responsibilities. 

> oe 

In stressing the most significant 
features of the Draft Resolution, I 
do not wish to imply that the Reso- 
lution is a model of perfection or is 
devoid of serious shortcomings— 
some of which we noted in the cov- 
ering letter to our membership. This 
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is particularly true in respect to thefi 


inadequate analysis of some of the 


vanguard role. There are also 


number of ambiguous or faulty for-i 
mulations in the Draft which cer-§unity t 


some of which will have to be probed 
and discussed over a much longer 
period than what remains until the 
convention. 

Nonetheless, it is my belief that 
the main political line of the Resolu- 
tion is sound. Its shortcomings will 
be corrected and it will be strength. 


ened in the course of the discussion 


The 
that th 


and in the final action of the con- fi 


vention. 
* * * 


the short time at my disposal, let me 
touch briefly on some of these view- 
points. 

Some say the Resolution is a 
“compromise.” By that they do 


pur th 


lar formulation. They mean that the }¥ 


document conciliates contradictory 


trends and major differences—and 


resolves nothing. But this is not so. 
The Resolution points in a definite 
and basically correct direction. In 
the course of the debates, many ques 
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to thefions were studied, many differences 
of thefesolved. Obviously, certain view- 
‘oblemspoints and proposals were rejected, 
ent, thepnd various shadings of opinion and 
ris conemphasis are still held by individual 
is¢ ourgomrades. Various differences which 
also afpose in the deliberations—especially 
Ity forshince none of you have had an oppor- 
ch cer-funity to read the forthcoming article 
| whichiby Comrade Foster in which he ex 
to dis-plains his “no” vote—are being re 
borted by the National Committee 
oes notfo the state organizations and will 
estions,pe dealt with extensively in forth 
probed foming articles. But the fact remains 
longer fhat on all central questions the 
itil the Resolution represents the political 

position and collective thinking of 
¢ majority of the National Com- 
ttee. 








The charge has also been made 
t the Resolution departs from the 
ence of Marxism-Leninism. But 
objective examination of the 
iesolution shows that this charge is 
ithout foundation. Like the Marx- 
-Leninists of other lands, we have 
let mefaken into account the profound 
¢ view-Khanges in the world situation which 
quire a further development of 
pur theory and the modification of 
ey dofertain theoretical propositions. 

Secondly, we re-affirm that it is 
hat thefve American Communists who 
dictory fuust interpret and apply the theory 
s—and hf Marxism in accord with the con- 
not so.flitions of our country and the ex- 
Jefinite Periences of the American working 
on. In 
y ques | Thirdly, we recognize that some 
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of our past errors arose from a doc- 
trinaire interpretation of certain 
Marxist-Leninist propositions, from 
attempts to apply mechanically some 
of the experiences of Marxists of 
other lands and from an unscien- 
tific approach to some of their views. 

We are convinced that this Reso- 
lution will help the Party to fight 
effectively against both dogmatism 
and the distortion or abandonment 
of Marxist-Leninist theory. It will 
aid our Party to unite the universal 
truth of Marxism with the experi- 
ences and practices of the struggles 
of the American working class and 


people. 
* * * 


Some contend that although the 
Party’s past errors were largely Left- 
sectarian, the Right danger is the 
main danger now. It is necessary to 
note that the Resolution calls upon 
the Party to vigilantly combat Right- 
opportunist tendencies which un- 
doubtedly will grow as we make the 
necessary turn. Further, the Reso- 
lution condemns and rejects liquida- 
tionism. But the Resolution does 
this within the context of recogniz- 
ing that to overcome our relative 
isolation and establish broader ties 
with the labor and people’s move- 
ments, our main struggle nationally 
must be against Left-sectarianism. 

Who can deny that we are only 
beginning to overcome our long- 
standing deeprooted sectarianism? 
Who can deny that we are only be- 
ginning to develop a flexible and 
united front policy, taking into ac- 
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count the new developments and 
trends within the merged labor 
movement and the great Negro lib- 
eration struggles? The fact is that to 
thoroughly overcome Left-sectarian- 
ism in our thinking, our habits, and 
our policies, will require a protracted 
struggle going far beyond our com- 
ing convention. 
* * *# 

On the perspective for a new 
united party of Socialism—some re- 
ject it entirely as negating the role 
of our own Party today. Others dis- 
tort this perspective and present it 
as something that can be brought 
about “in a hurry” as a substitute 
for our Party and as an escape from 
our present difficulties. Still others, 
such as Starobin, invite us to “dis- 
band,” “fade away,” and thus al- 
legedly “facilitate the emergence of 
a new party of Socialism.” 

To reject the perspective for a new 
united party of Socialism would 
weaken the possibilities of unity of 
action of all socialist-minded forces 
in the coming period, as well as our 
ability to influence in a Marxist-Len- 
inist direction existing currents of 
socialist thinking and those which 
we believe will develop in the period 
ahead, especially in the labor move- 
ment. 

On the other hand, to attempt to 
realize this perspective immediately 
would be to abort it, to create a sec- 
tarian caricature of what it should 
be, and to disperse our ranks and 
negate our vital role. 

We view the perspective of a new 





united party of Socialism as a worth§ators 


while objective, which in any casq As 
will require time and struggle tq 2 
realize. We consider that this oriep € 


tation will help strengthen the soffom it 
cialist component of the developingsecessa' 
anti-monopoly people’s coalition, andjit this 
that it will also prove fruitful fog signa 
promoting the unity of socialis 
forces in this country on a working} Som 
class, Marxist basis. Resolut 
** ¢ in the 

Some say that the Resolution ex4change: 
aggerates the errors of the Party andjof the 
deprecates its signal achievements,Resolu 
But the fact is that the Resolutionprincip 
speaks with legitimate pride of thefour P2 
achievements of the Party and the|200-M 
noteworthy contributions which it)ganizal 
has made in the past difficult andj On 
trying years, especially in the strug{Wwith c 
gle against the dangers of war and}d0 not 
fascism. Moreover, we express the|?rifcip 
utmost confidence in the future ofform t 
our Party and the historic role it} ac 
will yet play. undan 
Our confidence has increased be}»litica 
cause at long last we are drawing} )fopos 
the profound lessons of our errorsj it wé 
over the past decade, and of some off @ ali; 
the weaknesses that have plagued us} As | 
since the earliest years of our organ-+ Party « 
ization. We realize that our recentfComm 
mistakes, as well as our losses, were} %00 at 
influenced by objective factors. But}ad cc 
we realize, too, that subjective fac}'comr 
tors played an important role. If wef@ mir 
deal extensively with these, especially}of the 
with the nature, roots, and conse} mula | 
quences, of our mistakes—it is be{\¢s, © 
cause we understand these are the} proble: 
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: worthgactors that we can change. 

ny casq As we all know, one of the tests 
ggle tqpi a genuine Marxist party is 
's oriengwhether it can self-critically learn 
the soffiom its own mistakes and make the 
yelopingpecessary changes and corrections. 
ion, andi this respect, the Resolution makes 
tful fogs signal contribution. 

socialis ad 
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Some comrades think that the 
Resolution does not go far enough 
in the recommendations made for 
ion exfchanges in the form and structure 
rty andjot the Party. As you know, the 
ements {Resolution rejects as a matter of 
solutionprinciple any proposal to liquidate 
of thefour Party or to convert it into a 
ind the|ton-Marxist, non-working-class or- 
hich ityganization. 

ult and} On a different basis, it disagrees 
e strug with certain other proposals, which 
var andjdo not necessarily involve matters of 
ess thejprinciple, as for example to trans- 
ture ofform the Party into a Marxist polit- 
role it}cal action association engaging in 
undamental Marxist ideological, 
sed be-frolitical and economic activity— 
lrawing proposals which in our judgment are 
- errors] ot warranted under present politi- 
some offal alignments and conditions. 

sued us} As for the suggestion that the 
- organ-4 Party change its name, the National 
- recent] Committee makes no recommenda- 
.s, were} ion at this time. Whatever the pros 
rs. Butjand cons of the argument on such 
ive fac-{ commendations, it should be borne 
.. If wea mind that such proposals, in and 
pecially of themselves, offer no magic for- 
conse mula for coping with legal difficul- 
is befties, or for resolving the cardinal 
are the] problems of developing mass ties and 











mass movements. While this is the 
collective judgment of the National 
Committee, obviously on this, as on 
all other questions, it will be up to 
the membership and the convention 
to make the final decisions. 

* * # 

As we enter the final pre-conven- 
tion period, all of us are cognizant 
of the democratic and stimulating 
discussions that have developed in 
our ranks since our April plenum. 
We have all benefitted by the con- 
structive criticism and the many 
fruitful contributions that have been 
made by our membership. At the 
same time, we are not unmindful 
of certain negative aspects of the 
discussion; some of which were ag- 
gravated by the inadequate partici- 
pation of the National Committee 
members in the discussion. Nor can 
we close our eyes to certain anti- 
Marxist views and factional over- 
tones which have been expressed 
and need to be resolutely combatted. 

We are heartened by the fact that 
even in these past turbulent and 
searching months some headway has 
been made in a number of areas in 
breaking down old barriers, in re- 
newing or cementing new ties with 
non-Communist workers, progres- 
sives, and liberals, and in developing 


greater political and organizing 
initiative in some field of mass 
work. 


And here let me add that we 
must find special ways and means to 
guarantee that all in our ranks most 
directly responsible for effecting 
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such changes—particularly our com- 
rades in the unions and other mass 
organizations who are now prevent- 
ed from fully participating in many 
of our deliberations—shall be enabled 
to effectively register their views and 
vote in all the forthcoming conven- 
tions, county, state and national. 

At the same time, we should also 
note that a number of comrades 
seem to feel that the pre-convention 
discussion requires them to call a 
“moratorium” on mass work. They 
claim that nothing can be done until 
all internal questions of the Party 
are settled. But it is impossible to re- 
solve Party questions in the vacuum 
that results from the absence of mass 
activity. Certainly one of the biggest 
contributions that we can make to 
our discussion and convention is to 
revitalize and develop our mass work 
now. 

Other comrades have adopted a 
“watchful waiting” attitude. They 
are somewhat skeptical of whether 
our Party will be able to effect the 
necessary changes. They have de- 
cided to “wait and see” what the 
convention will do. Meanwhile they 
stand on the sidelines. We urge these 
comrades to assume their individual 
and collective responsibilities and 
help the Party to make the turn, and 
we should do everything to facili- 
tate their participation. 

As the pre-convention period 
opens, all of us should be more con- 
scious of the vital need of making 
our criticism and proposals con- 
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structive, of strengthening our ties 
of comradeship, and of reinforcing 
the unity of the Party. Let us not 
forget that Party unity is a funda- 
mental pre-requisite for enabling 
our Party to surmount objective, as 
well as internal difficulties. 

We cannot forget that our pre- 
convention discussion takes place in 
the midst of an unprecedented polit. 
ical and ideological offensive by 
monopoly capital. Especially since 
the State Department’s publication 
of the Khrushchev special report, a 
colossal effort has been underway to 
discredit Marxism, to undermine the 
confidence of progressive humanity 
in the lands of Socialism, to weaken 
proletarian internationalism, and to 
disorient and divide our party. 

While the corporate interests will 
not succeed in their main objective, 
nevertheless it is a fact that on the 
home-front their anti-Communist 
and anti-socialist campaigns have 
had a certain effect, including here 
and there in our own ranks. It must 
be admitted that certain tendencies 
have proved harmful: to underrate 
the historical liberating role of so 
cialist society, to deprecate our Par- 
ty’s role and contributions, as well 
as to carry on inner-party criticism 
completely oblivious to the external 
situation. Such tendencies have been 
used by our adversaries in their ideo 
logical attack on Marxism, on So 
cialism, and as means of impairing 
the unity of our Party. To ignore 
these facts is to do a great disservice 
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to our Party and to the American 
working class. 

The unity of our Party and its sin- 
deness of purpose is dictated by 
rasons far beyond the vital advan- 
age this brings to the Party itself. 
For Party unity is essential in order 
o help unite wider sections of labor 
ind its allies in concerted action 
wainst the common enemy—mo- 
nopoly capital. 

By Party unity we mean, of course, 
that unity which is based on our 
common ideology—the principles of 
Scientific Socialism; on our under- 
sanding of the historic role of the 
American working class and its 
Marxist vanguard; on our uncom- 
promising devotion to the struggle 
for equal rights and freedom for the 
Negro people; on our appreciation 
of the epochal achievements and 
liberating rale of the lands of So- 
dalism; on our fraternal solidarity 
with the working peoples of all 
countries. 

This does not mean that we should 
blur over important differences that 
wise within our ranks, nor limit 
debate or the right of dissent. But 
this, in turn, does not mean that 
these differences need to harden into 
crystallized trends and fixed posi- 
tions. The truth is that Party unity is 
more precious today than ever be- 
fore. 

The progress which the National 
Committee has made in the past 
three months in probing into a 
aumber of major controversial ques- 
tions and in arriving at a collective 
position which we believe to be 
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basically sound, indicates that the 
give-and-take of collective discussion 
and inquiry can bring about a com- 
mon outlook which reinforces the 
unity of the Party on a basis of prin- 
ciple. 

The initial steps forward which 
the Party is making now, prior to 
the convention, in strengthening col- 
lective leadership, expanding inner- 
party democracy, digging deeper into 
all questions, in learning from one 
another, in beginning to move for- 
ward and outwards—these should 
be our guide in consolidating Party 
unity, in establishing in our Party 
an atmosphere of creative thinking 
and constructive criticism, of persua- 
sion and mutual help, and in devel- 
oping mass activity—including now 
in the midst of our pre-convention 
discussion. 

The National Committee harbors 
no illusions. We do not minimize 
the severity of the political struggles 
and the many obstacles ahead. Nor 
do we underestimate the gravity of 
the internal situation in our Party 
and the stubborn efforts and time 
required to fully effect the many 
changes that the situation requires. 

But we believe we are on the cor- 
rect track. We know that we are on 
the threshold of big events and face 
new opportunities as well as new 
difficulties. And we are confident 
that at this juncture—which coin- 
cides with the 37th anniversary of 
the CPUSA—our Party will make 
the turn and enhance its indispensa- 
ble contributions to the American 
working class and people. 





By Ann Levine and Paul Robertson 


Marxists maintain that science 
cannot be neutral; all scientific work 
is partisan in terms of some class. It 
is further contended that working 
class partisanship leads to the fullest 
recognition of truth and the greatest 
development of science because the 
working class, unlike the bourgeoisie, 
has no reason for manipulating or 
hiding the truth as its aim is to 
abolish all exploitation. 

Moreover, Marxists have develop- 
ed a tool of social analysis which 
makes it possible to demonstrate 
how bourgeois class factors enter 
into and distort social science and 
natural science at various points. 

While this view has merit, and 
has been of enormous assistance in 
the early development of the science 
of Marxism, we feel it is in need of 
modification. Class facters are not 
the only variables which may lead to 
the distortion of science. As we shall 
endeavor to demonstrate, malprac- 
tices in science stemming from ex- 
pediency, sectarianism and lack of 
democracy may also affect the de- 
velopment of knowledge by the 
working-class movement, by Marx- 
ists. 

The traditional presentation of 
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plicit assumption that democracy, ogre 
will be an inevitable concomitant of ded 
Socialism and consequently this is-|ontiret 
sue never arose. dence 

In essence our thesis is that Marx- phi 
ists have failed to recognize how ex- 
tra-scientific factors, other than class 
ideology, may affect scientific work 
and have therefore failed to apply cussio 
Marxist social analysis (Sociology wrjKe 
of Knowledge) to their own prac- (pois 
tice. 

Let us now cite a few examples 
of malpractices arising from ex- 
pediency and sectarianism. 


EXPEDIENCY OR PRAGMATISM 


If an idea or theory was found to 
have negative implications for some ‘tende 
aspect of working class or progres- “spher 
sive development, the pragmatic | i n4 
tendency of the Left has often been | ...:¢ 
to attack this idea as a whole, ignor- | ed b 
: .. 2 y 
ing other elements in it and further-| 6, 
more searching for “scientific” SUP- | heen 
port for this attack. 

There is little question that psy- 
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‘Nut the phenomena the system refers 
'o and the concepts it has developed 
; ‘annot simply be rejected on these 
lence 72°" The data have to be care- 
‘ully examined empirically and can- 
jot simply be attacked because some 
«|f its consequences are anti-progres- 
-tave. 

Because the concept of “race” is 
_ \uwsed by reactionaries in connection 
€ iM-|yith supremacist arguments, many 
nocracy jrogressives in the United States 
Rant of \ended to reject the concept in its 
1S 1S entirety and sought scientific evi- 
dence to substantiate their position. 
t Marx-\This view reached its culmination 
OW €X- five years ago in Doxey Wilkerson’s 
- explicit rejection of the concept of 
© WOIK race. Fortunately, an excellent dis- 
» apply cussion ensued and shortly afterward 
10l08Y Wilkerson retracted his position 
A Prac- (Political Affairs, Aug. 1952). How- 
ever, while the discussion around 
‘amples | Wilkerson’s position was substan- 
m ¢& ‘tively excellent, there was, we feel, 
insufficient recognition of how this 
‘TISM (¢fror arose, not so much with Wil- 
kerson, as in the Left generally. Our 
wand t0 | cine is that the concept of race 
F some | tended to be rejected in the scientific 
FOBTES- | sphere because of its misuse by reac- 
igmauic | tionaries in the political arena. Sci- 
n been |entific thinking was implicitly direct- 

, 1BNOF | ed by tactics. 
turther- } On the economic front there has 
= SUP’ been the tendency in Left circles 
(until about a year ago) to constant- 
ly predict crises and depressions, 
focusing on every weakness in the 
US. economy and typically over- 
looking any sign of resiliency or 
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maneuverability of capitalism. Thus 
scientific thinking was made subor- 
dinate to the pragmatic line of the 
Left. Instead of the tactical position 
being based on a scientific analysis 
of current trends in capitalism, the 
political line was developed first and 
then scientific evidence was sought 
to support it. 

In a significant pioneering article 
in Political Affairs (June, 1956) 
Arnold Berman documents in de- 
tail the erroneous economic predic- 
tions made in the Left from 1946 to 
1954. He states that: 


Instead of an objective consideration 
of all the available facts, we tended to 
carry on an assiduous search for those 
data which would support our a priori 
expectations of imminent crisis, while 
ignoring or ‘explaining away’ contrary 
data. Instead of an open-minded mate- 
rialist seeking of all the sources of the 
economic expansion we could not 
ignore, we fastened on the war econ- 
omy as nearly the only, as well as the 
ever-present source. (p. 46) 


POOR SCHOLARSHIP 


This abuse, as we have already 
seen, is a corollary of the pragmatic 
error although it has other sources 
as well. In an effort to buttress argu- 
ments for a position essentially 
directed by expediency, Marxists 
have often overlooked other view- 
points and contradictory data. For 
example, Joseph Furst has written a 
book entitled The Neurotic, (Citadel 
Press, N.Y., 1954) which has as one 
of its objectives the annihilation of 
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all psychoanalytic conceptions, in- 
cluding those developed by the neo- 
Freudians, Horney, Fromm, et al. 
While Furst does an excellent job 
of criticizing some of the key weak- 
nesses of these neo-Freudians, he 
fails completely to give them credit 
for their criticism of capitalism. 

Even more disturbing is the fact 
that as a central thesis of his own 
book, Furst presents a theory of the 
social causes of neurosis which is re- 
markably similar to that of Karen 
Horney, while never mentioning her 
position. Horney indicated that one 
of the basic conflicts of our society 
decisively affecting the development 
of neurosis is the contradiction be- 
tween cooperation and competition. 
To quote Horney: 


The first contradiction to be men- 
tioned is that between competition and 
success on the one hand, and brotherly 
love and humility on the other. (New- 
rotic Personality of Our Time: (Nor- 
ton, N. Y., 1937, p. 288) 


Compare this with Furst’s thesis: 


In terms of human relations . . . we 
participate, sometimes without realiz- 
ing it, in a huge number of cooperative 
activities together. At the same time, 
we engage very intensively in another 
set of competitive activities together. 
. . « These conflicting activities are 
inevitably reflected, within our consci- 
ousness, in the shape of conflicting 
ideas, value judgements, motivations 
and emotions. They are the true source 
of the conflicts in ‘human nature’ as 
we ourselves experience it. (p. 16) 


Furst spends a good deal of time 






discussing “The Unconscious,” “unheview 
conscious mental activity,” but com}-emec 
pletely neglects to mention a classidgandit 
non-Marxist book entitled Unconseapicit | 
ousness, by J. G. Miller (J. Wiley} Har 
N. Y., 1942) which summarizes thdow 
enormous experimental and clinicalyas di 
literature on unconscious activity. 2 too 
Herbert Aptheker, generally ondioks: 
of the most serious of scholars, ap}ositic 
pears somewhat careless at one pointy, a 
in reviewing Riesman’s 
(Masses and Mainstream, Jan. 1955) gressit 
He mentions Riesman’s three per 1930'S: 
sonality types: tradition-directed, in group 
ner-directed and other-directed, and andi 
then states that, “The really progres} «hoo! 
sive ones are those who understand jllustr 
the qualitative change, appreciatg arship 
the ‘revolution,’ adjust to it, and arg appro 
‘other-directed.’” (p. 6) Clearly im} of gu 
plied is that this statement repre4Goncl 
sents Riesman’s views. This conclu} ion.” 
sion is misleading. Riesman is at-that | 
tempting to show that the “other di-johlet 
rected” personality type is a nega-fact, 
tive product of modern society and}ment: 
that the other-directed negatively\yaises 
affects creativity and enjoyment. Ap-'rernjs 
theker may interpret Riesman dif 
ferently and believe that underlying} make 
his explicit criticism of the other-di-} ment: 
rected person, Riesman actually fa-lHe p 
vors this type, not the autonomous} Jand 
man. However, if this is the case it}articl 
viet | 
whic] 


















is not clear from the review and it 
would seem incumbent upon Apthek- 
er to give his reasons for not ac 
cepting Riesman’s avowed criticisms} Imperi. 
of the other-directed conformist.| son: 
Non-Marxists reading Aptheker’s) 3 















us,” “unleyiew were disturbed at what 
but comlsemed to be a complete misunder- 
a classiq.., nding of Riesman’s oft-stated ex- 
Jnconsciyjicit position on this matter. 
|. Wiley} Harry K. Wells,* in attempting to 
rizes th¢how that Progressive Education 
clini alwas developed from its inception as 
ctivity. | tool of monopoly capital over- 
ally onqboks: 1) Dewey’s earlier pro-Soviet 
lars, aphosition; 2) the progressive stands 
NE POiN}yn academic freedom and many 
WorKyher questions taken by the Pro- 
nN. 1955){eressive Education movement in the 
Tee Peti930's; 3) the stress on cooperation, 
cted, in group study, thinking and under- 
ted, andyanding so characteristic of this 
Progres| school of thought. Another striking 
derstand jjlystration of Wells’ careless schol- 
»preciatd arship as well as a highly sectarian 
and af¢approach is to be found in his use 
arly im} of quotations from the Soviet writer 
t repreiGoncharov on “American Educa- 
conclu}tion.” Wells notes (in the index) 
1 1S atithat George Counts wrote a pam- 
phlet answering Goncharov and, in 
a nega-lfact, reprinted Goncharov’s argu- 
ety andiments in full! The Counts article 
gatwvely\nises many serious questions con- 
‘nt. Ap-\cerning the scholarship and accuracy 
an dif-lof Goncharov's position. Wells 
derlying/makes no mention of these argu- 
ther-di-| ments and in no way answers them. 
ally fa-|He merely refers to the anti-Soviet 
homousi sanders of Counts. While Counts’ 
case Itjaricle contains a typically anti-So- 
and it} viet position, it still raises questions 
Apthek-| which should be dealt with. Counts’ 
not ac-]—— ; 
iticisms| tepessiiim Ch Vi. Clacernational "Publisher, 


sep | N. Y., 1954). For a fairly comprehensive 
formist. Mentation of some of the progressive stands of 





; | the Progressive Education movement see Frederich 
heker's| ere aire Bae Nation, Oct. 8, 1955. 
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assertions have to be answered on 
their own ground, by critical schol- 
arship. (cf. George Counts, Ameri- 
can Education Through the Soviet 
Looking Glass, Teachers College, 
1951.) 

It should be unnecessary to state 
it, but nevertheless, in order to be 
certain there is no misunderstanding 
we will affirm that our criticisms of 
Furst, Aptheker, and Wells, of 
course, do not imply agreement with 
the neo-Freudians, Riesman or Pro- 
gressive Education. Only the nega- 
tive history of Left criticism makes 
such a statement necessary. 


SECTARIANISM, DOGMATISM 
AND RIGIDITY 


These abuses are expressed in a 
number of ways: failure to utilize 
work of non-Marxist scholars; in- 
ability to criticize, expand and re- 
vise Marxism; asserting positions 
rather than demonstrating them 
(phrase-mongering). 

Many leading Marxist writers fail 
to utilize developments of modern 
non-Marxist sciences sufficiently. 
The same criticism can be levelled at 
Soviet scientists, and in fact this 
criticism has been made recently in 
the Soviet Union. Soviet psychology, 
for example, is predominantly Pav- 
lovian and there seems to have been 
little awareness of developments in 
other areas of psychology. The rapid 
unquestioned acceptance of Pavlo- 
vian concepts by American Marxists 
is illustrated by the articles of Joseph 
Clayton and Milton Howard, ap- 
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pearing in Marxist publications. De- 
spite the positive features of Pav- 
lovian theory, it would seem that 
its possible mechanistic and somatic 
reductionistic overtones require some 
discussion. 

Another illustration of sectarian- 
ism was the failure of most Marxist 
scientists—an outstanding exception 
was J. B. S. Haldane—to publicly 
question the work of Lysenko, even 
though no “bourgeois” or Marxist 
scientist was able to duplicate his ex- 
periments with the same results. It 
is noteworthy that many Marxist sci- 
entists privately disagreed with the 
Lysenko position, but were strongly 
discouraged from publicly voicing 
their questions. 

(Again let us be clear: we are not 
challenging some of the excellent 
theoretical conceptions concerning re- 
lations of environment and heredity 
implicit in Michurin-Lysenko think- 
ing. We are stating that these con- 
ceptions should be subjected to sci- 
entific verification and not accepted 
simply because they appear to “fit” 
a Dialectical Materialist outlook.) 

While there have been some ex- 
cellent studies by Marxists in a num- 
ber of areas, such as Aptheker’s 
work on Negro history, Marxist sci- 
ence as a whole has remained rela- 
tively static over the past 30 years 
(since Lenin). With the exception of 
Stalin’s untested theory of maximum 
profits, practically no significant de- 
velopments have taken place in eco- 
nomic theory to account for the spe- 
cial phenomena of monopoly capi- 
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talism. Traditional Marxist doctrines 
such as the absolute impoverishment 
of the working class, which appeary 
on the surface to be contradicted in 
the U.S., have not been thoroughly 
reexamined. 

In the field of Dialectics, except| 
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for Mao Tse-tung’s work, there has/CAUS 


been surprisingly little development 
of new concepts. Some years ago 
Science & Society conducted a dis. 
cussion in which McGill, Parry, 
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Wells and Selsam participated, con- 


functi 


cerning the relationship of dialectics, <jentl 


and logic. This type of discussion 
seems extremely necessary in order 
to clarify many questions and lead 
to the further development of dia- 
lectics. (Unfortunately many read- 
ers felt that the articles were quite 


obscure and overly complicated, | whicl 


difficulty which frequently seems to 
beset discussions of dialectics.) 

When we speak of development 
of dialectics we do not merely mean 
clarification or illumination. Devel- 
opment implies new concepts and 
new propositions. A good deal of 
Marxist scientific work, not only in 
the field of dialectics, consists in ap- 
plying traditional Marxist theory to 
new situations or illuminating tra- 
ditional Marxist concepts. But very 
little work indeed has been done in 
terms of developing new concepts 
and theory. 

Perhaps even more crucial is the 
tendency to reject an entire system 
because it has idealist elements. By 
contrast it is interesting to note that 


Marx and Engels utilized concep 
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doctrines;ions taken from mechanists, ideal- 
rishment ists, and bourgeois theoreticians of 
appears} aj] kinds: the labor theory of value 
licted in}iom classical economics, dialectics 
oroughlyifom Hegel, Socialism from the 
Utopian Socialists. 

> xcept! USES OF MALPRACTICES 
here has} 


lopment] There are many reasons for the 
ars agojlimitations of Marxist scientific 
d a dis} work which we can only touch upon 
Parry, here. It is possible that Marxism, 
ed, con-|functioning at its best, is not suffi- 
lialectics; ciently developed to handle many 
scussion problems arising in natural science 
n order and psychology. 
nd lead} Another factor which probably 
of dia played a role in inhibiting Marxist 
ly read-| scientific practice is the class-conflict 
re quite] ridden world atmosphere. In a world 
cated, al which is not fully socialist, special 
cems to! conflicts are likely to erupt, as sci- 
:) ence is not unrelated to the “strug- 
lopment) ole for men’s minds.” This problem 
ly mean} is strikingly illustrated in the Ly- 
_ Devel-| enko controversy which was cer- 
pts and\winly not treated in a thoroughly 
deal of} <ientific democratic manner in so- 
only in) cjalist or capitalist sectors. To admit 
$ in ap-|sientific error became ideological 
leory tO} defeat. 
ing tra} We have already indicated that 
ut very}one of the most important causes 
done in| of Marxists’ inadequate work in sci- 
oncepts | ence has been the failure to critically 
; appraise the somewhat oversim- 
| is the} plified notion of Marxist partisan- 
system) ship. Marxists have searched for the 
nts. BY! weaknesses in bourgeois science by 
ote that! analyzing class biases, but too often 
concep! have been prone to assume that ex- 
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tra-scientific variables could not be 
affecting Marxist science negatively. 
Consequently there was a failure to 
be alert to factors which might limit 
the Marxist scientist. 

Another crucial reason for the 
limitations of Marxist scientific work 
is the undemocratic climate in which 
it has been practiced. Marxists indi- 
cated that lack of democracy under 
capitalism inhibited the growth of 
science but they never questioned 
the existence of democracy in the 
Left. However, one must raise the 
question: Could the abuses of dog- 
matism, sectarianism, and _prag- 
matism, have had such an _ all-per- 
vasive influence in a democratic 
climate? No, they could not. How 
then, did this undemocratic atmos- 
phere express itself? 

Was there not a strong tendency 
to reject articles submitted to the 
major Left journals if they raised 
critical questions which were not in 
line with the existing “doctrinaire” 
approach? To those who are dispos- 
ed to answer ‘no’ we must ask: Why 
then did so few articles of this type 
appear before the 20th Congress? 
Why then did the letters with fresh 
questions and criticism appearing in 
the Daily Worker not appear before 
the 20th Congress? If it is because 
these things were never thought of 
(and in some cases this may be true) 
then we must ask a further ques- 
tion: Why? Perhaps it was due to a 
powerful self-censorship imposed on 
our own thinking. If we ask, Why 
the self-censorship?, we are led back 
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to our first criticism—that original, 
critical thinking was discouraged, 
not encouraged. 

This leads to a deeper question: 
Why should a movement oriented 
toward change, with its eyes on the 
future, discourage original critical 
thinking? We do not pretend to 
have a pat answer. We do suggest 
however (as one possible factor) 
that perhaps the fact that the Left, 
surrounded as it is by forces oriented 
toward its destruction, became overly 
afraid of being divided. Anything 
which threatened division was in- 
terpreted as a direct threat to the 
very existence of the Left movement. 
In so doing, the dependence of 
growth on conflict, on contradiction 
if you like, was overlooked. 


The notion that criticism and self 
criticism*, said to be the basic law 
of socialist development, would auto- 
matically operate to correct errors 
arising in scientific as well as other 
areas of practice, is naive. Criticism 
and self-criticism themselves do not 
function in a vacuum. Basic struc- 
tural assurances as well as traditions 
must be available before people even 
think about criticism, let alone ac- 
tually submit criticisms. 

Self-censorship has flourished in 
the socialist world not only because 
of the bureaucratic and undemo- 
cratic practices which have been pre- 
dominant, but also because of the 
lack of institutional forms encourag- 





by Marxist concepts of criticism have not 
typically emphasized external criticism, that is 
critikism from non-Marxist scientists. 
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ing and guaranteeing participation, powev 


including critical participation. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
FUTURE 


1. Considerable discussion is need- 
ed with regard to the possible 
strength and weaknesses of Marxist 
partisanship. The partisan orienta 
tion of Marx and Lenin seems to 
have played a valuable role in the 


development of the science of Marx-|, 


ism. How did this operate? How 
did it differ from modern partisan- 
ship which appears pragmatic, nar- 
row, and stultifying? Is partisanship 
applicable in the same way in the 
physical and natural sciences as in 
the social sciences? Can partisanship 
be useful in guiding Marxist re- 
search or is it largely restricted to 
uncovering weaknesses in bourgeois 
science? Is a dialectical materialist 
approach entirely partisan or can it 
be used, to some degree, by non- 
Marxists? If a theory has negative 
implications for the working class 
or the Negro people, does partisan- 


ship require that we reject this |, 


theory? These are some of the ques- 
tions which we feel Marxists should 


consider anew, not quickly accepting |; 


traditional ready answers which we 
know all too well. 

It is of some interest to note that 
Marx and Lenin combined scientific 
and political leadership. Perhaps 
when the two types of leadership 
are separated, difficulties are more 
likely to arise. In the modern world 


this separation seems more likely 
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to generalize too easily from Marx’ 
and Lenin’s experience with parti- 
snship. 

2. The history of science should 
to reexamined in order to com- 


iprehend its contributions in terms 
lof methods and traditions which 


must be absorbed by Marxists, and 
gerhaps united with the valuable 
features of partisanship and dialec- 
tical materialism. The significance 


‘of democracy and open criticism in 


the development of science has to be 
thoroughly understood. It is probably 
no accident that philosophers like 
Locke, Hume, and Mill, who were 
so much concerned with problems of 
political democracy, were also in- 
fuential in the development of sci- 
entific method. The thinking of 
these men should be carefully ex- 
amined in order to shed more light 
on the connection between democ- 
racy and science. 

3. As we have seen, Marxist par- 
tisanship is strongly bound up with 


la social analysis of knowledge (cur- 


rently called the sociology of knowl- 
edge). Marx showed how class fac- 
tors influenced various bourgeois 
ideologists and entered into science. 
This view enables us to be conscious 
of how extra-scientific variables ef- 
fect science. It contradicts the bour- 
geois notion that the development 
of science proceeds largely from 
within, or from the creativity of in- 
dividual scientists. However, parti- 
sanship has failed to recognize how 
social factors affect Marxists and 
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their scientific endeavors, other than 
to state very abstractly that because 
the working class aims to exploit no 
one it has nothing to hide or distort. 
As we have seen this is vastly over- 
simplified. 

What Marxists can learn from the 
Marxist sociology of knowledge, is 
to be constantly self conscious con- 
cerning the ways in which various 
factors in society are affecting them, 
not only the bourgeois scientists. 
This self awareness can be a first 
step to necessary correctives, thus 
limiting Marxist distortions and 
abuses of partisanship. 

4. We shall simply repeat here 
once more what has been stressed 
throughout the article, namely, the 
absolute necessity of re-appraising 
many aspects of Marxism in the 
light of current situations and find- 
ings. Marxism must be creatively de- 
veloped and if necessary revised, 
even though this word has an unfor- 
tunate historic connotation. (Actu- 
ally it should not be necessary to 
qualify the term “revision.” The 
history of science is marked by con- 
stant change and revision as the 
theories of science come to approx- 
imate truth better and better.) The 
reappraisal must apply to Marx, 
Engels and Lenin, not merely to 
Stalin, which is the present vogue. 
Particularly in need of discussion 
are two mainstays of traditional 
Marxism: Dialectics and Democratic 
Centralism, the latter a key formula- 
tion of Lenin, not Stalin. 

5. Together with the need to reap- 
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praise certain concepts in traditional 
Marxism, and perhaps prerequisite to 
it, is the need for an intensive re- 
examination of Marxist positions on 
a wide range of current issues in- 
cluding, logical positivism, prag- 
matism, psychonalysis, progressive 
education, scientific ethics, modern 
art, the National and Negro Ques- 
tions, Woman Question, role of the 
middle class, the intellectual. We do 
not mean to imply that Marxist 
views on these questions are neces- 
sarily invalid. Rather our point is 
that many aspects of these positions 
have been incorrectly arrived at, 
have not really been thought through 
scientifically and democratically. In 
some cases they have been philo- 
sophically deduced rather than em- 
pirically investigated. 

Marxists must be prepared to learn 
from non-Marxists and even anti- 
Marxists. As they reappraise their 
views on the questions indicated 
above, Marxists will come back more 
into the mainstream of science (and 
art), will make meaningful contri- 
butions in these areas which many 
non-Marxists will find it impossible 
to ignore, and finally will enrich 
Marxism itself through interpenetra- 
tion with life. 

6. The type of research needed by 
the Marxist movement today may 
be termed programmatic as con- 
trasted to pragmatic research. It goes 
beyond the immediate tactical prob- 
lem to deal with basic issues. As 
we have pointed out, this has not 
been done sufficiently. For example, 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


in dealing with two of the key issues 
of the current period—Keynesian. 
ism and Freudianism—the expedient 
tendency has been to attack them as 
a whole and to search for ‘scientific’ 
support for these attacks. In the case 
¢ economics, what is needed is a 
eep, long-range analysis perha 
beginning with the problems aon 
up by Keynesism and turning to the 
development of Marxist economics} W<« 
for the analysis of the stage of mon-| Mars 
opoly capitalism. The theory of crisis! in | 
should be developed, and Stalin’s} ism : 
theory of maximum profits should. ing h 
be analyzed carefully and tested em-| tical 
pirically. Criticism of Keynesism pro-! a lin 
vides at best only a starting point, critic 
for Marxist economists; it is clearly | often 
not their only function and should) piric 
be seen as part of the larger picture} deve 
of developing Marxist economic! tions 
theory. appli 
The picture is similar with psy-| has | 
choanalysis. The basic search should] of S 
be to develop a science of psychol-} W 
ogy, a necessity for Marxist thought. dem: 
A pragmatically dictated attack on] critic 
Freudianism does not do this, espe-j cept 
cially when it overlooks data which | beer 
can not be currently explained by] tor t 
general Marxist philosophy.* The} scien 
absence of effective Marxist psycho-| Br 
logical theory is a tremendous lack} in : 
which cannot be overcome by criti-} “bia 
cism at the philosophic level. the 
The development of science also} of t 
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* See Albert Scarr’s trenchant criticism in 
Science & Society, Summer, 1955, “The Nature 
of Scientific Proof.” 
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key problems imminent in, that is, 
demanded by, the particular sci- 
entific discipline. At times it is neces- 
ary that the selection of problems 
be directed by the specific character 
ind stage of a science rather than by 
partisan considerations functioning 
at their best. 


CONCLUSION 


We have attempted to show that 
Marxists have made serious errors 
in applying and developing Marx- 
ism as a science. Our scientific think- 
ing has often been influenced by tac- 
tical considerations, there has been 
a limited use of non-Marxist work, 
criticism of non-Marxist scholars has 
often careless and non-em- 
pirical, Marxism itself has failed to 
develop new concepts and proposi- 
tions and has not sufficiently been 
applied to new problems, and there 
has been a lack of public discussion 
of Soviet scientific work. 

We further endeavored to 
demonstrate that the failure to 
critically analyze the Marxist con- 
cept of partisanship in science has 
beer: an important contributing fac- 
tor to these inadequacies in Marxist 
scientific practice. 

Briefly stated, Marxist partisanship 
in science avowedly maintains a 
“bias” toward the class of the future. 
the working class, and the solution 
of the future, Socialism. 

Heretofore, Marxists have 


been 


have 


some- 


what naively assumed that extra- 
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scientific factors led to distortions 
only in “bourgeois science.” We 
have attempted to show how such 
factors as sectarianism, pragmatism, 
and an undemocratic atmosphere, 
among other things, have led to seri- 
ous weaknesses in Marxists’ contri- 
butions to science, and in their fail- 
ure to creatively develop Marxism 
itself. In essence Marxists have 
failed to recognize how factors in 
the world situation may affect their 
own scientific work negatively. 

We feel that as Marxists apply the 
Marxist sociology of knowledge to 
themselves they will be taking a 
very important first step in develop- 
ing their scientific work. 

Finally we have attempted to 
point out that Marxist partisanship 
has certain positive features. Reevalu- 
ation does not mean rejection. The 
contributions of Marx, Engels and 
Lenin directed as they were by ex- 
plicit partisanship, call attention to 
its potential value. While Marxists 
have much to learn from the tradi- 
tions and practices of science, we feel 
that they also have at least three 
significant contributions to make to 
the further development of science: 
1) Dialectical Materialism; 2) Work- 
ing-Class partisanship; 3) The So- 
ciology of Knowledge. 

All three of these potential contri- 
butions need considerable clarifica- 
tion and development before their 
effectiveness can be fully appre- 
ciated. 
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